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SHORTCOMINGS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ROM the late message of Governor Fenton it would appear that he 
largely attributes the admitted deficiency of the Public School Sys- 

tem to the lack of capable public instructors, and he recommends an in- 
crease of normal training-schools to obviate the difficulty. There is no 
reason why excellence in a public instructor should not be obtained in the 
same way and by the same means that excellence is obtained in any other 
trade or profession. While the inducements heid out to civil engineers, 
lawyers, book-keepers, and traffickers, exceed those afforded by public par- 
simony to principals of schools, it is questionable whether the most able 
and energetic of pupils so instructed, could be retained in the ranks of 
teachers. The schoolmaster is not paid with reverence as the clergyman, 
nor with fame as the poet ; and, as a rule, will be found to appreciate the 
importance of wealth as well as his neighbors. It would not be amiss for 
the State authorities, under the distressing circumstances of which the 
governor complains, to try the effect of the plan instituted by the French- 
man, who, seeing a number of verbally sympathizing spectators standing 
round a laborer who was injured by falling from a scaffold, stepped up to 
him, and, suiting the action to the word, exclaimed, ‘“‘Sare, I’m sorry for 
you—one dollare.”” Fearing I have not made my meaning sufficiently 
plain in the foregoing, it is necessary to add, that, in this mercenary age, 
most men expect to realize pecuniarily on their abilities ; and teachers are 
no exceptions to this rule. Some years ago, when young men went into 
business on speculation in New York, and acquired fortunes in a short 
space of time, a young son of Maine, who had been one of the fortunate 
ones, on revisiting his home in the North, met his brother, who had re- 
mained in their native village. “Sam, is that you?” exclaimed the brother. 
“You look well ; how have you been this long time?” “Oh! Pm all 
right,” replied Sam ; “but what are you doing? you look rather seedy.” 
“Me; I’m preaching.” “ What salary do you get?” “Only two hun- 
dred a year.” “Very poor pay.” “Yes,” replied the brother ; “ but it’s 
very poor preaching, too.” The moral of this is, that the quality and effi- 
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ciency of the educational corps will be proportionate to the sum which 
commands it. 

The constant changing of instructors, especially in the Primary Depart- 
ments, is also a grievous evil. It operates painfully on the feelings of 
both children and teachers. The little one of tender years, fresh from 
home, easily appreciates and rapidly attaches itself to its first.teacher. In 

‘ about six months these cords of affection are severed, and the child is re. 
moved to a higher class. Its distrust, to use no harsher word, of its new 
preceptor, ranges in an inverse ratio to its affection for its former instruct- 
or; and by the young and thoughtless teacher, is apt to be reciprocated 
in too many instances. The semi-annual repetition of this indurating pro- 
cess, hardens the feelings of the child and changes its heart of flesh into 
stone. The present age beholds and bewails the lack of affection too 
often exhibited by children to their parents ; but such children, when they 
take their place as parents of the third generation, in spite of Lear’s elo- 
quent invective, will, it may fairly be presumed, be better able to bear the 
infliction. 

The next charge may be considered as involved in the two former ; it is, 
that under the present system, few teachers look upon the instruction of 
youth as their permanent occupation. Of public instructors now engaged 
in this State, it may safely be asserted that fully one-fourth will be em- 
ployed in other occupations before the next census is taken. A large pro- 
portion of these are young girls. It is manifest that many causes will and 
must contribute to deplete their ranks. As a general rule, they do not 
hesitate to admit they dislike their profession. With the many, it is 
only a stop-gap between girlhood and matrimony. Possibly the Primary 
Department suffers most under this infliction. Tender guidance, careful 
supervision, and firm government should dignify this department ; a matron 
of mature years should preside over it ; and the emolument attached to 
the position should be such as to command the permanency of the occu- 
pant. 

The propriety of congregating masses of children of all ages and both 
sexes in numbers ranging from eight to eighteen hundred is, and well may 
be, contested by experienced teachers. It is admitted that physical, and, 
in some cases, mental or intellectual drilling, can be accomplished en masse. 
But the inculcation of morality is a different affair, often requiring special 
supervision ; and even though the State be willing that morality should be 
dispensed with, it is certain that it would disapprove of immorality being 
communicated; and it is questionable if this be not the case in many of 
our public schools. Moral malarias are far more subtle than physical, and 
their effects are far more difficult to detect and remedy. It would be un- 
wise to trust Rarey himself with a valuable colt, if he had a thousand 
others in training at the same time. Moral infirmities are also infinitely 
more varied than physical. They require especial and individual treat- 
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ment, differing in almost all instances, There are many persons capable 
of training an army of one or two thousand children, but to faithfully 
superintend the physical, mental, and moral education of one or two hun- 
dred is a labor of Hercules. It may be asserted, that those who most 
fully appreciate the duties of their profession, who are most experienced 
and most capable, would be most ready to admit their inability to fulfill all 
the requirements of such an obligation. 

The immediate elective public supervision at present existing is also an 
excrescence that must be removed. The teacher and the justice of the 
peace should be above the people, and only amenable to authorities capa- 
ble of adjudicating between themselves and the public. The operation of 
’ this evil element has disorganized some and demoralized many of our 
- schools, It is hardly possible to go into any village in the State satisfied 
with its schoolmaster, but you will be informed secretly that the trustees 
have obtained him at a far lower rate than he ought to command. You 
will do well not to intimate that they may be incompetent judges of the 
mercantile value of the article—instructor. 

The last evil I shall mention is the evident attempt, on the part of our 
school dignitaries in this city, to take the power of physical, or, if you 
please, corporal punishment from the principals of our public schools, 
They would seem to be doing their best to make the head of the school a 
rot fainean, or a mayor of the city of New York. Are not the author- 
ities aware that what their preceptor can not do is more promptly learned by 
the children under his charge than what he can do? Impotent for evil, he 
will also be impotent for good—a mere master of the ceremonies, instead 
of an absolute ruler. Dr. Busby, of scholastic fame, was so impressed 
with the importance of preserving his dignity in the eyes of his pupils, that 
when he exhibited his school to the king, he marched through it before 
him, covered, and did not take off his hat till he went into his study, when 
he apologized for his conduct in the following words: “I pray your ma- 
jesty’s pardon for this seeming discourtesy ; but if my boys knew there was 
@ greater man in the kingdom than myself, I could not rule them a week.” 

Our children, if this obtains, will be better instructed as to the position 
of their ruler ; and, perceiving that no confidence is placed in his discretion 
by the public, are not to be blamed if they also decline to yield him a 
ready obedience. 

The historian Alison asserts “ that the national system of education in- 
culcates immorality.” The alarming increase of juvenile crimes and con- 
sequent committals, in our larger cities, which, in some instances, have 
advanced two and even threefold since 1840, would seem to justify his 
assertion. Under these fearful circumstances is a sickly sentimentality to 
deprive the schoolmaster of one, and, in some cases, the only curb to the 
spread of infections immorality, by circumscribing his power of corporal 
chastisement privately administered ? It is admitted that children prop- 
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erly educated rarely or never need such punishment. But how many are 
thus trained? How many are neglected! How many are viciously in- 
structed by evil example before they enter the doors of the school-house ! 
Rely upon it, the moral order of nature will not be inverted. The expe- 
rience of the past ought to teach us that punishment in some form 
will ever overtake crime. If the parent omits proper correction, it 
devolves upon the schoolmaster to apply it: if he also be compelled by 
public authority to neglect and evade his duty, the necessary performance 
will only be transferred from the ratan and the school-house to the locust 
and the prison. 





THE POTATO. 


Sg potato belongs to the family Solanacee, and is, therefore, closely 
allied to the narcotics, henbane, tobacco, and belladonna, as well as to 
the esculents, egg-plant and tomato. It is said to contain nicotina, 
though in small quantity, and principally in the portions exposed to the 
light. 

NATIVE COUNTRY. 

Humboldt maintains that the native country of the potato is unknown 
as it is never found except in a state of cultivation. He asserts that it is 
not, as supposed, indigenous to Peru, he and M. Bompland having her- 
borized along the Cordilleras without finding a single specimen of it in the 
wild state. This assertion is certainly erroneous, for at that very time 
Pavon, author of the Flora Peruviana, wrote that “the solanum tube- 
rosum grows Wild in the environs of Lima, and fourteen leagues from Lima 
on the coast ; and I myself have found it in Chili” Caldcleugh brought 
from Rio Janeiro two tubers of the wild potato, which he represented as 
growing in great profusion in ravines near Valparaiso, where it is termed 
maglia by the natives, but it is not employed for any purpose. The plant 
is sometimes found growing wild in Mexico, ‘but is supposed to have been 
introduced by Spanish settlers. 


INTRODUCTION INTO EUROPE. 


It is most likely that the potato was introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh 
into Ireland, for Mr. Thomas Herriott, one of Sir Walter’s company, 
thus describes a plant called “openawk” by the natives: ‘‘ These roots 
are round, some as big as walnuts, others much larger; they grow in a 
damp soil, many hanging together as if fixed on ropes ; they are good 
food either boiled or roasted.” Gerard, in his Herbal, describes it accu- 
rately under the name Batata Virginiana, and gives an excellent figure of 
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it : “It groweth naturally in America, where it was first discovered, as 
report says, by Columbus, since which time I have received roots from 
Virginia, otherwise called Nurembaga, which grow and prosper in my gar- 
den as in their country.” The name potato was evidently given to it be- 
cause of its resemblance in form and qualities to the batata, or sweet 
potato, from which it was distinguished, until 1640 or even later, as the 
potato of Virginia. 

In Ireland the plant came rapidly into favor ; but in England, Scotland, 
and France it was, for a century, to be found only in flower gardens, 
being believed from its associations to possess poisonous qualities, In 
England a strong prejudice existed against using potatoes as food, because 
they were not mentioned in the Bible ; and until 1760 they were not culti- 
vated as a field crop. In 1728, Thomas Prentice, a Scotch laborer in 
Stirlingshire, began to raise them for his own use, and sold the surplus 
to his neighbors. The vegetable became very popular, and Prentice 
secured a competency. In France, the prejudice prevailed until a time of 
searcity during the Revolution. 

It appears that the potato was brought into Europe at an earlier period 
by a different channel. Clusius, residing at Vienna, received it in 1593 
from the governor of Mons in Hainault, who, in the preceding year, had 
received it from the pope’s legate, by whom it was called “tara toufli.” 
It was then in use in Italy under this name ; but the legate could not tell 
whether it came originally from Spain or America. In 1553 one Peter 
Cieca stated that “in Quito they have besides maize a tuberous root 
called papas, which they eat.” Clusius regards this as the plant which he 
received from Flanders. It is therefore probable that the potato was 
brought to Spain at a very early period, for it would require several years 
to bring it into notice there, anda considerable time after that to render 
the Italians so familiar with it as to specify it by a popular name. 


USES OF THE POTATO. 


Food. Chemically considered, the potato is a most valuable article of 
food. It contains starch, albumen, and phosphorus, with a considerable 
proportion of salts of iron, lime, and soda—all the essentials necessary for 
maintenance of animal life. The nitrogenized, or, as Liebig terms them, 
the “ tissue making” principles, are the more important ; and the worth of 
any substance as food is determined by the amount of these which it con- 
tains. Viewed in this respect, 126 parts of potato dried at 212° F. are 
equal to 100 parts of wheat flour. It contains 84 per cent. of the amount 
of nitrogen in an equal weight of milk, and about 10 per cent. when com- 
pared with an equal weight of beef or white of egg. Six pounds of boiled 
potatoes per diem are sufficient food for a healthy man, although, accord- 
ing to some writers, a hearty Irishman eats about twelve pounds. 

Starch. Starch may be prepared from the potato without difficulty by 
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crushing the tubers, washing the pulp, and straining it several times 
through a fine sieve. The starch, with soluble substances, passes through, 
and, upon standing, soon falls to the bottom. The water should be 
poured off, the starch well washed and dried in a warm room. - When thus 
prepared, it will keep unchanged for years. This starch is readily converted 
into dextrine or British gum, which is now much used as a substitute 
for gum arabic. It may also be converted into glucose or grape-sugar, by 
boiling it several days in dilute sulphuric acid, and then neutralizing the 
solution with chalk. The filtered liquid must be rapidly evaporated to a 
sirup, and then slowly concentrated, when it affords a granular sugar. 
Glucose, thus prepared, usually contains sulphate of lime, is therefore bit- 
ter, and can be used only in the adulteration of the cheaper sugars. It is 
manufactured very largely for this purpose in England. - 

Alcohol. In France potatoes are extensively used in the production of 
spirits, as one hundred pounds of potatoes afford thirty pounds of ‘spirits. 
Frosted potatoes are used for making wine, which doubtless is quite as 
good as the turnip-juice guzzled in America under the name of champagne. 


DISADVANTAGES ARISING FROM GENERAL USE OF THE POTATO. 


The proprietor of a small plat of land is able to procure by little labor 
a sufficiency of a food which requires the aid:of neither the miller nor 
the baker to render it edible. He is consequently independent of his fel- 
lows, and becomes indolent. The natural event is, that the bonds of soci- 
ety are loosened, and civil government is apt to become merely nominal. 
The ease with which the potato may be cultivated, its amazing productive- 
ness, and its value as food make it a favorite in densely populated coun- 
tries, and render it liable to become the standard, to the exclusion of 
other crops. It is especially subject to disease, even though due rotation 
be observed ; so that where, as in Ireland, it is the chief dependence of 
the lower classes, disastrous famines are at any time likely to occur. That 
these are not imaginary results is evident in Southern Ireland, where 
potatoes are the staff of life. The people are lawless and indolent, and 
the country has several times been devastated by dreadful famines. 


DISEASE OF THE YoTATO. 


Of the many diseases to which the potato is liable, the most destructive 
is the “gangrene” or rot. This may be dry, when the tuber shrivels 
and hardens ; or moist, when it becomes wet and offensive. In the latter, 
gangrena humida, the tuber is at first hard, and the starch cells appear 
rudimentary ; but as the disorganization advances, the substance be- 
comes watery, and little globules of starch, set free, may be seen floating 
about in the fluid. In the gangrena sicca, or dry rot, the decomposition 
usually begins at the interior, so that the potato retains its form. At the 
diseased spot the fibers dry up, become white or brown, and an irregular 
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cavity forms, in shape like the letter X. Sometimes the gangrene may 
begin near the bark, and the cavity appear externally. In some cases of 
dry rot the tuber became as hard as wood, and was susceptible of high 
lish. 
* Causes. Various causes have been assigned for this disease ; excessive 
moisture, great cold or heat, excess or deficiency of light, electricity, and 
the influence of the east wind. High temperature and excessive moisture 
may induce gangrene, and they do materially advance it when once begun ; 
but they can have no extended influence, for the disease occurs in dry and 
cold soils. Manures have been mentioned as probable causes. Doubt- 
less, these, with their stimulating action, are injurious, but they only render 
the plant succulent and cellular. Rotten potatoes invariably nourish fungi, 
which were consequently regarded by many as the source of disease. This 
hypothesis is improbable. All decaying matter is thus marked, but the 
fungi ‘never appear until decomposition has set in. Smee frequently 
attempted to innoculate sound potatoes with them, but always failed. 
Fungi, therefore, have no share in producing or advancing the disease. 
The true nature of the disease was discovered by Mr. Alfred Smee, 
who ascertained that it is caused by an insect which he terms the aphis 
vastator. The fecundity of this creature is almost incredible. Rea- 
mur has proved that in five generations one aphis may be the progenitor 
of 5,904,900,000 descendants, and there are about twenty generations per 
annum. One female may produce young for nine generations without con- 
tact with the male. The aphis first attacks some large and nearly ex- 
hausted leaf, where the amount of water expired is not great, and passes 
thence to others until the foliage is totally destroyed. There being no 
longer a digestive apparatus, the sap ceases to form, but the roots con- 
tinue their absorbing action; the cells become distended, water exudes 
from the collar, and decomposition sets in. The life of the destroyer does 
‘hot terminate with that of the plant. When nourishment is no longer 
afforded, the insect assumes the pupa state, from which it soon emerges 
with wings. In*this condition it moves in great multitudes from place 
to place, destroying in its path the beet, turnip, and spinach crops. 
Remedies. In ordinary seasons, the aphis is repressed by lady-bugs atid 
the soft-billed birds ; but these are insufficient where the insect appears 
in vast numbers, and resort to artificial remedies is necessary. The aphis 
is easily drowned; and some have, therefore, recommended syringing the 
plant with water ; but this is useless, for the insect is always found on the 
under side of the leaf, and besides can not be washed off, as it is so firmly 
attached by its suctorial apparatus as to be unable to move itself for sev- 
eral seconds after being disturbed. Quicklime has been found to destroy 
the animal immediately ; and Smee says that many have succeeded in 
arresting the rot by sprinkling this substance over the leaves. This is 
cheap and of easy application, and is well worthy of thorough test by 
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agriculturists. As ducklings devour this aphis greedily, it might be well 
to rear these in large numbers when the disease is expected. Stringent 
laws should be enacted for the protection of soft-billed birds. Great care 
should be taken to avoid contagion ; and such crops as the beet and tur- 
nip, which are equally liable to attacks by the aphis, should not be plant- 
ed in or near potato lots. Early varieties are less likely to be affected 
than the later, as the vastator seldom appears in force before July or 
August. 

In 1848, Dr. Klotsch, keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Berlin, offered 
the following plan for preventing the disease: “In the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh week after setting out the tubers, and in the fourth or fifth 
week after planting germs furnished with roots, or at times when the 
plants are at a height of from six to nine inches above the soil, pinch 
off the extreme points of the branches or twigs to the extent of one-half 
inch downward, and repeat this on every branch or twig on the ténth or 
eleventh week, no matter at what time of day.” The operation of this 
plan is easily seen.: By clipping the ends of the twigs the leaves are kept 
in a healthy state and do not become exhausted. The aphis can not begin 
on an active leaf, as the water expired would drown it. The expedient of 
clipping, therefore, affords considerable protection, although its success 
did not equal the expectations of Dr. Klotsch. However, it requires 
more labor than is'repaid by the crop, and consequently is no longer em- 
ployed. 





A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION.* 


“SALUS POPULI, SUPREMA LEX.” F 

T is now, perhaps, universally admitted that every human being has an 
inalienable right to as much education as shall make him a good cit- 
izen, end virtuous member of society. It is also generally acknowledged 
that it is the duty and interest of society to provide for this ; and the 
more humane and enlightened spirit of the present day is becoming more 
and more satisfied that as prevention is better than cure, it is a wise and 
true policy to institute measures to prevent (or at least to reduce to the 
minimum) the formation of a criminal class, rather than afterwards at- 
tempt, by severe and repressive measures, to extirpate its hydra heads. 
But our educational reformers have heretofore been too apt to rest sat- 
isfied with the assumption that the means of education being provided, 
the thing was done; that the school being accessible to the child, the 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Scottish Central Association of School- 
masters, at Alloa, by John Macturk, Esq. 
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child should necessarily be educated. Accordingly, schools have been 
multiplied to a great extent—in some localities quite beyond their require- 
ments. There are, perhaps, very few places in this country destitute of 
the means of education. But notwithstanding the vast array of educa- 
tional appliances thus provided, there can be no dispute as to the fact that 
over the whole country, more especially in crowded city populations, and 
the great centres of industry, great masses are growing up in ignorance 
and vice, nearly, if not altogether, unamenable to the school influences 
around them. In addition to the ignorance, apathy, poverty, and vice of 
the parents, there is the great temptation (more powerful than any) to 
turn the child’s labor to account at the earliest possible moment, and thus 
keep or remove‘him from school instruction. As a general rule, it is not 
inability to pay the school-fee that weighs with the parent, but the desire 
to profit from his child’s earnings. There is no inherent virtue in stone 
and lime to attract scholars, though enhanced with all the best appliances 
and means of education. Moral suasion has been the favorite, and for- 
merly a rather successful instrument in bringing scholars to school. But ° 
in these days of great demand for juvenile labor, it has but little weight, 
and other expedients of a more questionable character have been resorted 
to. In the presence of the vast amount of ignorance and consequent 
vice in the country, so distinctly brought out by statistics and reports in- 
numerable, various schemes have been set on foot to check this ever-swell 
ing tide. Ragged schools, Sabbath schools, evening schools, reformatories, 
the factory act, and many other agencies have now been in active and 
zealous co-operation with the ordinary machinery of education, long 
enough to test their respective and united powers. But, notwithstanding, 
their success, at best, has been only partial ; and even their most sanguine 
advocates and supporters confess their inadequacy, even unitedly, to cope 
with the juvenile ignorance and depravity-around. 

There can be no doubt that, theoretically, the best security for the suf- 
ficient education of every child will be found in the conviction of the 
parent of the inestimable value of that education, and the resolution to 
make every sacrifice necessary for its attainment. But such a happy con- ° 
dition, universally, can only, I fear, be found in Utopia, or at the millen- 
nium ; meantime, we must take human nature as we find it. 

The country has been slow to broach, much more to sanction, any plan 
of a compulsory nature, until all the expedients had been tried that could 
be considered feasible. At last, every other plan having apparently 
failed to secure the desired results, men’s minds are falling back upon 
that plan which, by a harsh name, is called “ compulsory education,” and 
which, though present to many minds, they did not like to name. The 
people of this country are jealous, and justly so, of their rights and liber- 
ties, and will endure no infringement of the privileges of even the meanest 
of the subjects. Among these, the right of the parent over the child is a 
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sacred right, and ought to be jealously guarded. We saw continental 
despots creating great systems of public instruction co-extensive with 
their dominions, and compelling every child to come in and be instructed ; 
and we took the alarm, and inwardly resolved that no man, be he king or 
kaiser, should ever deprive a free-born Briton of the privilege of bringing 
up his child, if he chose, in glorious ignorance. We imagined it was a 
sort of kindness indulged in only by a “ paternal” government, forgetting 
that it has been equally the favorite of the free Cantons of Switzerland 
and the jealous democracy of New England. The sturdy Puritan fathers, 
who shivered tyranny in the Old World, and fled for freedom to the wilds 
of the New, had no such sentimental weakness about “ the liberty of the 
subject.” “The liberty of the subject” is a fine phrase ; but what, in 
this country, does it signify? A human being, in civilized society, forfeits 
many of those privileges and liberties which he enjoyed in a state of 
nature. He is no longer 


“Free as when nature first made man, 
And wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Society has claims upon the individual as mich as the individual upon 
society ; and it is always a nice problem how best to secure individual 
liberty, and reconcile it with the rightful demands of the body politic. 
But in the matter of education, the interests of the individual and those of 
society perfectly harmonize. As every rational being is endowed by his 
Maker with powers of mind and faculties of soul capable of indefinite im- 
provement, and, according as these powers are ‘neglected or improved, 
with a mighty destiny before him for good or for evil, it does violence to 
the moral nature, and thwarts the high behests of Providence, to refuse 
to a single child the means of culture for the glory of God and the good 
of humanity. Education is the inalienable birthright of every rational 
creature. A sound and enlightened education is now acknowledged to be 
as important to the welfare of society, as to that of the individual ; and so- 
ciety sins against its dearest interests when, from false sentiment, or timid 
counsels, or narrow and sordid views, or stolid indifference, it permits any 
of its members, even the meanest, to grow up in ignorance and licentious- 
ness. Far be it from me to desire the State to assume the functions of 
the parent—that were a great evil in itself—except where the parent, 
through ignorance, or wilfulness, or incapacity, refuses to do that duty 
which enlightened reason and public opinion declare to be for the best 
interests of both child and State. But it is false policy, and as injurious 
as it is false, to defer to the ignorance, or caprice, or selfishness of the 
multitude in a matter so vital. Let them cry out about “ the liberty of 
the subject,”— 
“License they mean, when they cry liberty.” 


Is the prevention of crime a greater infringement of liberty than its pun- 
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ishment? The liberty to remain ignorant may well rank with the liberty 
to starve. “ Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing,” says Carlyle. “ Lib- 
erty, when it becomes the liberty to die by starvation, is not so di- 
vine! Liberty requires new definitions.” ‘‘I think it is a totally mis- 
taken idea of liberty,” says Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, in his evidence before 
the royal commission on this point, “to leave every thing to the lawless- 
ness of the least instructed class of parents of a country.” The Latin 
adage well expresses it—‘‘Salus populi, suprema lex.” Besides, educa- 
tion, apart from the religious element, does not lie within the domains 
of conscience ; and as no one seeks to obtrude that element upon any, 
we intermeddle with no conscientious convictions, and there is no in- 
fringement of the sacred rights of conscience. 

In sanitary matters, we take care that no man shall do as he pleases, if 
that pleasure seems likely to injure his neighbor’s health, and no one then 
talks of infringing the liberty of the subject ; and as little ought we to 
allow our neighbor to grow up in ignorance and crime, to become both a 
moral and material pest to society around him, not only to promote, but * 
perpetuate crime. We have compulsion as to vaccination, as well as to the 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and in all these cases without 
complaint, and with the happiest results. Why not, then, also in relation 
to education? As has been well remarked, “It would benefit the careless 
and now uncared for, while it would not affect the thoughtful, who al- 
ready discharge their duty ; just as sanitary regulations bear only on the 
negligent, without annoying the already cleanly and the provident.” 

But after all, I do think the cry about the liberty of the subject, as 
affected by compulsory education, is more a fanciful bugbear of theorizing 
and speculative educationists, than of the working classes themselves. I 
believe the decent portion of them, at least, would hail it as a boon, and 
the only cure for existing evils ; as a protection to themselves against the 
teniptation to sell their children too early to toil ; as a protection to them 
against the expense of maintaining those whom ignorance and vice have 
brought to poverty ; and as a real blessing thrust upon their worthless 
neighbors. I hope we are now about to realize the noble, yet simple 
policy of John Knox, whose sagacity and largeness of view, as regards 
education, is every year becoming more apparent, so that even our at- 
tempted reforms are merely extensions or adaptations of his principles. 
And in the matter of compulsory education, he was far before us. His 
“ First Book of Discipline” provides not only “that every several kirke 
have ane schulemaister appointed able to teach grammar and the Latin 
tongue,” but it also enjoins that “ provision be made for attendance of 
those that be poor ; for this must be carefully provided, that no father, 
of what estate or condition that ever he may be, use his children at his - 
awn fantasie, especially in their youthhead, but all must be compelled 
to bring up their children in learning and virtue.” Compulsory at- 
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tendance seemed to him the necessary corollary to a national system cf 
education such as he contemplated, commensurate with the wants of the 
country. And now that it is in earnest proposed to make adequate pro- 
vision for every child in the land, I hope it will be established, as a neces- 
sary sequel, that every child shall take advantage of the education thus 
provided. As long as it could not be proved that the school was acces- 
sible to every child, it might be argued as cruel or inconsistent to require 
or expect every child to be sufficiently taught, and to inflict penalties in 
case of failure. But when the school is, so to speak, brought to every 
child’s door, it seems to me most illogical and unwise not to insist upon 
every child taking the full benefit of it. If the country is to be compelled 
to build schools, are the youth of the country not to be compelled to 
frequent them? If there is compulsion on the one hand, why should 
there be no compulsion on the other? It would be erecting a large, 
cumbrous, and costly machinery, well manned and well equipped, and yet 
never caring to see that the pabulum upon which it is to operate is really 
brought within its sweep. Let us see to it that our great national ma- 
chine not only works well, but that all the available raw material of the 
country comes in for its due amount of elaboration and culture. 

Adam Smith says, “The State should take means for imposing edu- 
cation on children ;” and he proposed that no person should be allowed to 
open a shop, or become a member of a corporate body in a town, unless 
he could read and write. So convinced was this eminent philosopher that 
knowledge promotes the true “ wealth of nations,” and that ignorance is 
the ruin and reproach of any state! And if the people of this country 
‘are to be admitted to a still larger share of political power, still more 
urgent are the reasons for anxiety to qualify them by increased intelli- 
gence for the right exercise of their privileges. 

While several of the most enlightened of foreign nations (including 
most of the States of Europe) have adopted the principles thus recom- 
mended, “and compel their children to be brought up in learning and 
virtue,” this country has never yet reached “the height of this great 
argument.” It is not necessary here to enter into any account of the dif- 
ferently modified forms of compulsory education adopted by these several 
States. I would certainly most earnestly deprecate the idea of Prussian- 
izing our schools, or, indeed, any direct form of compulsion. I would, of 
all others, prefer that indirect form of it, which is termed an educational 
test. I would like to see the principles of the factory act extended to all 
industrial employments whatever, in the field as well as the public work, 
so that no employer of labor,—the small tradesman as well as the large 
capitalist,—should, under a penalty, receive into any stated and regular 
employment any child, without restriction of age, who did not produce, 
from a duly registered or certified teacher, or other accredited authority, 
a certificate that the child’s attainments in reading, writing, and arith- 
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metic were such as would really be serviceable to him in after-life. Di- 
rect compulsion would be harsh and arbitrary ; and sure to be unpopular, 
would require a cumbrous and expensive machinery, and would rob the 
parent of his sense of responsibility. The indirect method would act as a 
check by a very simple machinery, and would, from the consequences of . 
neglect, teach the parent forethought, and the necessity of self-denial. I 
would have no restriction as to age. I would lay down the broad prin- 
ciple, that no matter what may be the age, unless the child be sufficiently 
educated, he has not received the necessary qualification to be merged in 
the general population as a responsible member of society, and entitled to 
all its rights and privileges.* His admission might endanger the moral 
health of his associates : let him perform quarantine till he is pronounced 
free from the taint of ignorance. If you fix an age, you impose undue 
restrictions and disabilities on those who are qualified before the legal age, 
and thus punish and discourage the provident parent who has early 
and carefully seen to his child’s schooling. If you fix an age, there are a 
thousand ways in which a selfish parent can employ his child at remuner 
ative work, and yet not in regular and stated occupation, by which the 
allotted school-years may be trifled or wasted ; and when he has reached 
the legal age you can not deny him work, however ill-instructed. It may 
so happen, indeed, that he will never, from incapacity, acquire the min- 
imum amount of school attainment. But just as in the vaccination act, 
certificates of insusceptibility are admitted, so, when requisite, let there be 
certificates of non-susceptibility of learning. 

It is of paramount importance to see that the child can do what he 
professes with ease and accuracy. Reading and writing are merely arts 
and means to an end—that end, moral and intellectual culture ; and if 
tlLese are not acquired to such a degree as to be used with ease, they will 
never be used with pleasure ; and unless the taste for mental improvement 
has been originated and quickened by school, or other influences, these 
keys of knowledge will soon rust from disuse, and become as profitless to 
their possessor as if they had never been his. A little knowledge may 
not, as the poet says, be a dangerous thing ; but, assuredly, only a Jittle 
reading, and a little writing, are about as good as none at all. Let the 
standard be ever so low, it must be thorough. 

I do not suppose the plan I have suggested would not require modifica- 
tion in details in actually working it. I am anxious only for the recogni- 
tion and application of the principle. I am not so sanguine as to fancy 
it would reach every case, and leave no cbild’s moral and intellectual nature 
uncared for. There would still be ample room for the utmost exercise of 
charity and benevolence. The pauper’s child would, of course, as at 
present, be cared for by law ; the willing, but needy parent, not a pauper, 


* The law in Sweden considers a man a minor unless he can read and write. 
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should have provision made for his case by the local authorities ; reform. 
atories would still be needed,—although in diminished numbers,—for the 
reclamation of the vicious, and ragged schools for the destitute and out- 
cast. But it is not too much to hope that with such appliances zealously 
and faithfully used, prosperity and virtue will more abound, and ignorance, 
with her ignoble brood of poverty, and sloth, and crime, will “ hide their 
diminished heads.” And surely it were peculiarly worthy of a great and 
free country thus to extend a helping hand to those who are ready to 
“perish for lack of knowledge.” We provide for the wants of their phys- 
ical life ; let us minister with unstinted hand to the wants of their higher 
nature. We boast of our wealth and material greatness ; let us care much 
more for intellectual and moral worth. So shall we enhance tie value of 
all our other possessions, and rise high in the scale of nations in the real- 
ization of all that truly constitutes a nation great. By our tender solici- 
tude for the wisdom, the piety, and the virtue of our sons and daughters, 
we shall swell the tide of patriotism from age to age, by adding yet 
another to the many blessings Britain has bequeathed to her children. 





MILITARY DRILL FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 
Ill. 


10. Wheelings. 


HEELING changes the front of a line of men to a position at 
right angles with its present one. It is precisely like the motion of 
the spoke of a wheel. There are two kinds of wheels,—the wheel at a halt, 
or on a “fixed pivot ;” and the wheel on the march, or on a “movable 
pivot.” If the wheel is to the right, the man on the right, or nearest to 
the hub of the wheel, is called the pivot ; if to the left, the left-hand man. 
In the first kind of wheel, the pivot is at the hub or center of the circle, 
and marks time in his place (in squad-drill), and slowly turns, regulating by 
the man on the opposite flank. This latter takes the full step and marches 
in the circumference of a circle, the radius of which is the front of the 
squad. Thé men between the two flanks take longer or shorter steps, as 
they are further from or nearer to the pivot, 

The wheel may be broken in two ways: the men at the pivot, or 
between that and the marching flank, may step too long, and so get around 
before the latter; and the men away from the pivot may describe too 
large circles, which will separate them from the pivot. The guide, there- 
fore, is double, and the rule is, ‘Do not go ahead of the left guide (in 9 
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right wheel), nor lose the touch of the elbows toward the right.” In 
other words, the spoke must neither bend nor stretch. 

In the second kind of wheel, the center is to the right or left of the 
pivot-man, who, instead of marking time and turning, takes a third of the 
usual step. Take away two or three men from the pivot flank of a wheel 
from a halt ; and you have this sort of wheel. But the guide is entirely 
toward the outer flank. 

The commands for the two wheels are, “ By squad, right wheel - - - - 
marcH,” and, “ Right wheel----marcu.” When the squad has wheeled 
far enough, usually a quarter-circle, the order is, “ Squad - - - - HALT,” or, 
“ Forward - - - - MARCH.” 

11. Double Quick. 

We have learned to march in common and quick time ; in double-quick 
time, the walk becomes a trot, To teach the principles of this step, the 
movement of the legs is first taught, standing still. The order is, “ Double- 
_ quick step----marcH.” At the first part the clenched hands are placed 

at the sides, above the hips, nails toward the body. At the word 
“sarcH” the left foot is lifted straight up, the knee being bent, and im- 
mediately replaced ; the right foot executes the same, and this motion is 
continued, slowly at first, the instructor indicating the time, and gradually 
quickening till the movement is so rapid that the weight is thrown from 
one foot to-the other in a sort of gentle trot. This, at the rate of one 
hundred and sixty-five steps per minute, is marking double-quick time. 

To march off in double-quick time, the command is, ‘‘ Forward—double- 
quick - - - - marcH ;” the squad steps off at double-quick time with the left 
foot, taking a thirty-inch step. The hands are always raised at the word 
“ double-quick.” To execute any maneuver in double-quick time, insert 
the word “double-quick” just before “arcu ;” e. g.: “ By file right— 
double-quick ----marcu.” To pass from quick to double-quick time, 
command simply, “ Double-quick ----arcu,” the last word with the 
right foot. To pass again to quick, “ Quick-time - - - - Marcu.” 

The double-quick movements are very showy, very useful at times, and 
very good exercise. The body must be kept erect, the shoulders back, and 
the mouth shut. 

12. The Salute, etc. 

The military salute is executed in three motions, which should be taught 
one at a time. The first motion is, to raise the right arm, bending it with 
a flourish till the two first fingers touch the side of the cap-front, palm 

‘to the front, elbow as high as the wrist: the second, to straighten out 
the arm horizontally, and briskly : the third, to drop it by the side. At 
the command, ‘“‘ Squad - - - - sature,” these three motions are executed in 
quick-time. At first the pupil should be made to count “ one, two, three,” 
in time with the motions. When standing in line, the arm is carried back 
a little, so as to pass behind the next boy on the right. 
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In a school which is at all military in its character, the salute should be 
required on all proper occasions. 

Besides the “rest” already given, we have “ In place - - - - Rest,” and 
“ Parade ----nrest.’ The former allows the body to be moved, and does 
not forbid speaking, but requires one foot (it is best to say the left, for 
uniformity) to be kept wholly, both heel and toe, in its place. “ Parade 
rest” is merely a more easy position than attention, but must be preserved 
with equal steadiness. The right foot is carried back six inches, the toe 
not being turned any further out, and the left hand is clapsed over the 
right’ wrist. To come back to attention from ay position of rest, the 
order is, ‘‘ Attention - - - - squab.” 


Company Dritt. 


The squads, having practiced the elementary drill, are formed into a 
regularly organized company. New officers are now to be appointed, and 
the old ones taught their places in the company. We must have a cap- 
tain ; and if we have twenty-four or more rank and file, a lieutentant. For 
a still larger company, one first and one second lieutenant. We must have 
a first and second sergeant, as right and left guides, and four corporals, to 
mark the division of platoons. 

The company is always supposed either to be in line—that is, to have 
other companies on its right and left ; or in column—that is, to have other 
companies before and behind, parallel with it. 

In column, the guides are posted as in squad-drill; and the captain is 
two paces in front of the center and facing the same way as the company. 
The lieutenant is two paces from the rear of the company, near the left. 

In line, the only difference is, that the captain is on thesright of the com- 
pany in the front rank ; the first sergeant fall’s back into the rear rank. 

The company is always formed in two ranks. The old rule for the dis- 
tance between the ranks was “ thirteen inches from breast to back,” but 
the distance of a pace, adopted by Morris from the English drill, is prefer- 
able, because it does not require the lock-step. The tallest corporal is on 
the right ; the two next in height together in the center, and the shortest 
on the left ; all in the front rank. The tallest private is behind the tallest 
corporal ; the second private in the front rank on the left of that corporal ; 
the third behind the second, and so on alternately. If there is an odd 
man, he should be the third from the left. 

The company falls in at first in one rank. The corporals place them- 
self as above, the two center ones as near as possible to the center, leav- 
ing one man between them. To form in two ranks, the first sergeant 
commands, “Jn two ranks form company—company, right - - - - FACE 
----marcn.” At the word, “ Facg,” all face except the tallest corporal, 
who stands fast. At the command, “ Marcu,” all who have faced step off 
as usual ; the tallest private steps into his place behind the corporal, the 
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next into the front rank, the third covers him, and so on alternately in 
front and rear. The sergeant then divides the company into two platoons, 
of equal front, if possible ; if the number of files is odd, the first platoon 
contains the even number. He then orders, “ In each rank, count twos.” 
The two ranks count together. If the third file (whether complete, or a 
half-file) from the left counts “one,” it is an odd file and has no number ; 
the numbers of the two left files are then changed, so that the last file is 
“ number two.” 

Each two files, or four men, Nos. “one” and “two,” in the front and 
rear ranks, are called a group. The group never separates. It is for 
this reason that the first platoon must have an even number of files. 

Every command in the squad-drill can be used for the company by sub- 
stituting the word “company” for “squad.” It only remains to state the 
differences occasioned by two ranks and the additional officers. In dress- 
ing, if the company is in line, the captain superintends the alignment from 
his place in line, or a corresponding place on the left; if in column, from 
a point two paces outside of the guide, upon whom the alignment is made, 
and facing toward that guide. 

In facing to the right, the captain places himself on the left of the right 
guide, who always steps into the front rank before faeing ; in facing to 
the left, the captain is on the right of the left guide. After facing the 
rear rank, side-steps to the right or left, from the front rank ; each rank 
then doubles, as if it were a squad. Thus, the company will be formed in a 
column of fours, touching elbows. Each group will be by itself, and there 
will be sufficient distance between the groups to avoid the lock-step. The 
fours will be formed as follows, f denoting front rank, and 1, rear : 


Facine Ricut, 1f—2f—1r—2r. 
Factne Lert, Ir—2r—l1f—2f. 


We will recapitulate those commands of the squad-drill which present 
any difference. 


“By file right,” or “left.” Each group of four makes a wheel of the 
second variety, successively. 

“ Company - - - - HALT ----FRON?” (when marching in fours, by the 
right or left flank). After undoubling, the rear rank closes up. 

“Company, by the right flank.” Files double, as in facing at a halt. 

“On the right, by file, into line.” The captain and first sergeant com- 
mence the formation, followed by the front-rank men; the rear rank 
marks time at the word “arcu,” and does not commence the formation 
till four of the front rank are in line. 

In a wheel by company from a halt, the right guide stands motionless 
until the word Front (the wheel being to the right) ; the man next him 
does not mark time, but faces at once to the right. The captain halts 
the company a little before the quarter-circle is completed ; goes to the 
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point where the left will rest, and faces toward the man who has faced : the 
left guide steps up and touches the captain’s breast with his left elbow ; 
the captain places him exactly in line with the man on the right who faces, 
and orders, “ Left - - - - press.” A wheel to the left is precisely the converse, 

To wheel by platoons, the order is, “ By platoon, right wheel ---- 
marcH.” The captain commands the first or right platoon, and the lieu- 
tenant the second. The right guide of the company is the guide of the 
first platoon; the left guide of the company is the guide of the second 
platoon. The commander of each platoon dresses it to the left, the guide 
stepping out for that purpose, just as was explained for the captain in the 
last paragraph, the man on the right of each platoon facing to the right. 
After dressing, and ordering, “ Front,” each chief of platoon takes post 
two paces before the center of his command. 

The column thus formed has its guides on the left, and is called a column 
“right in front.” A column “left in front,” formed by the command, 
“ By platoon, left wheel - - - - Marcu,” has its: guides to the right. The 
platoon commanders and platoon guides are the same. At the command, 
“ Guide right,” given on the march, the guides change to that side. 

To march the column, the instructor orders, “ Column forward, guide 
right (left]----marcu.” To change the direction of the march, what is 
executed by a column of fours at the command, “ By jile right,” or “ left,” 
he orders, “ Head of column to the right.” If the guides are not already 
on the left, he must first change them by the command, “ Guide left,” be- 
cause in a wheel of the second kind the guide must be outward. The 
commander of the leaping platoon orders, “ Right wheel - - - - marca,” 
“ Forward - - --marcu ;” the commander of the other platoon gives the 
same orders on arriving at the same place. 

The commands for halting and forming line are “ Column- - - - Hatt,’ 
“ Left into line wheel - - -- Marcu.” The guides stand fast, the men next 
them face to the left ; the chiefs of platoon halt their platoon ; the cap- 
tain dresses the whole company by the right, the lieutenant returning to 
his place at once ; after the dressing, the instructor commands, “ Guides 
---- posts,” when the guides pass to their places. 

A very showy movement is the one performed while on the march in 
fours by the command, “ Open order----warcu.” The men of each 
group separate to two paces interval, instead of marching elbow to elbow. 
At the order, “ Countermarch by file right - - - - mancu,” each of the four 
single files, in which the company is formed, countermarches separately. 
“ Close order ----sarcu,” brings us back, closing in on the center. 
This is purely a show maneuver, not authorized by any system of tactics. 

The above movements will generally be found sufficient, if practiced 
until perfect accuracy is attained. Others may be taught from the ordr 
nary books on tactics, if greater variety is desired. 
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Glycerine and Nitro-Glycerine. 


‘ GLYCERINE AND NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


HE late destructive explosions of nitro-glycerine in this city and in 
San Francisco, and the still more recent and appalling explosion at 
Aspinwall, have brought this compound into sudden and painful notoriety. 
Until these terrible disasters, which have followed each other in such 
quick succession, nitro-glycerine was comparatively unknown, except to 
chemists ; and many who are familiar with glycerine and its use, especially 
in the toilet, are asking what is its composition, and how can a substance 


so simple and harmless be converted into one at once so powerful and 
dangerous ? 


GLYCERINE, 


Glycerine is a nearly colorless, inodorous, intensely sweet, and very 
viscid liquid, nearly a third heavier than water. It is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, having the formula of (C;H,O,). It is 
soluble in all proportions in water and in alcohol, but nearly insoluble in 
ether. It can not be made to crystallize, and does not dry by exposure to 
the air. This latter property makes it exceedingly useful in medicine and 
the arts, and also for toilet purposes. It possesses remarkable antiseptic 
properties, and preserves animal tissues immersed in it in all their natural 
colors. It may be distilled without decomposition in a current of super- 
heated steam, at a temperature between 400° and 500°; but when ex- 
posed to dry heat, it is volatilized in part, while the remainder is 
decomposed, forming the pungent, tear-producing vapors called acrolein, 
so well known by those who live in the neighborhood of fat-boiling estab- 
lishments. 

When liquid oils are cooled to about 32°, or when solid fats are sub- 
jected to pressure between folds of bibulous paper, they are separated into 
two parts, one a liquid, and the other more or less concrete. The liquid 
is termed oleén, and the solid, sfearine, with which is associated a vari- 
able portion of margarine. Each of these is a compound of a distinct 
fatty acid, with the sweet principle glycerine, which constitutes about 
one-tenth part of all animal and vegetable oils. When fats and oils are 
decomposed by oxide of lead (litharge), the acids combine with the lead, 
forming the well-known lead plaster, and the glycerine is set free. It was 
in the manufacture of this article that glycerine was first discovered by 
Scheele, and for some time it was obtained entirely in this way. It is now 
produced in large quantity, and of perfect purity, in the manufacture of 
soap and candles. When fats are boiled with a strong solution of caustic 
potassa or soda, the alkali displaces the glycerine, and combines with the 
fatty acids, forming soap ; the neutral fat, of whatever kind, being re- 
solved into an alkaline salt of the fatty acids and into glycerine. 
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It is also obtained by the action of superheated steam on fat, a process 
lately introduced into the manufacture of candles. In this reaction, both 
the fatty acids and the glyecrine assimilate the elements of water, and the 
excess of steam carries over a mechanical mixture of glycerine and fatty 
acids, which rapidly separates into two layers in the receiver. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


When glycerine is added to equal parts of strong nitric and sulphuric 
acids, the heavy, oily-looking liquid nitro-glycerine is formed. It is 
sometimes called glonoine, and was shipped under this name on the ill- 
fated European. It is a substitution eompound, in which two atoms of 
hydrogen of the glycerine are replaced by two of nitric acid. Its formula 
is therefore (Cs,H,(NO,),0,). Nitric acid alone decomposes glycerine, 
oxalic and carbonic acids being among the products. 

Nitro-glycerine is a pale, yellow, oily liquid of 1.6 specific gravity, and 
insoluble in water. It is powerfully explosive and poisonous ; a single 
drop placed upon the tongue will cause a violent headache, lasting for 
several hours. It explodes by percussion, or when confined and heated 
to about 360°. It does not explode by the mere application of fire. 
It was discovered in 1847, by M. Sorbrero, a pupil of M. Pelouze, who 
thought it too dangerous for practical use. Nothing was done with it 
until it was applied to blasting by a Swedish engineer, Mr. Alfred Noble, 
who claims to have so improved upon the original method of manufactur- 
ing the article, as to make it no more dangerous than gunpowder. But 
in view of the recent mysterious explosions, it would seem that his state- 
ments must be taken with considerable allowance. He has obtained a 
patent on his manufacture, which is commonly known by the name of 
Blasting Oil. According to Mr. Noble, this oil is composed of one part of 
glycerine and three parts of nitric acid, and can be kept an indefinite time 
without decomposition. It explodes with great rapidity, and with a force 
estimated to be thirteen times stronger than that of gunpowder. Conse- 
quently, smaller holes and fewer charges are required, and the miner’s 
work is very much lessened. The oil is simply poured into the drill-holes, 
covered with water, and the charge fired by a waterproof fuse with a well- 
charged percussion cap at the end. The explosion is so sudden that the 
water answers instead of tamping. It is sometimes poured through water 
into fissures, and fired in the same manner. It being insoluble, and heavier 
than water, it sinks to the bottom, and the water serves as a plug. It is, 
therefore, specially adapted to wet mining ; and as the products of the 
combustion of blasting-oil are entirely gaseous, and not deleterious like 
those of gunpowder, it will doubtless supersede that article entirely for 
mining purposes, provided it can be made as safe to handle. For the 


present, however, too great care can not be taken in storing and transport: 
ing it. 
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JULIAN GURDON : SCHOOLMASTER. ° 


CuarTer X. 
HAMERTON.—THE EXPEDITION, 


Y first year at Hamerton Academy greatly tried my spirits, and 
tasked my powers. I had an exigent and fastidious public to sat- 
isfy. I had subordinate teachers, older and more experienced than my- 
self, to conciliate and to harmonize among themselves; and I had pupils 
who had built much hope of lax rule and permitted deficiencies upon my 
quiet manners and apparent youth. But I was determined on success, 
and I gained it. At the close of the second term I was satisfied—every 
purpose I had sought was amply achieved. 

In giving instruction, I had myself advanced in knowledge. My duties 
had not been arduous, and I had progressed in my favorite pursuits. 
Already I was quoted as an authority in natural science. My name was 
favorably known, even among European savans, and I was continually 
. besought to contribute to the best periodicals upon my favorite topics. 
Hamerton was proud of me ; Elmtown boasted that I had been nurtured 
at her bosom ; and I by no means despised the more substantial rewards 
of my labors. 

The long vacation which occurred at the close of my school year, I 
-spent as I had the previous one, partly in a pedestrian tour, and partly in 
conference with persons interested, like myself, in scientific pursuits. Every 
step now was a step forward. I did not regret my return to my quiet 
avocation, because it left me ample time for the studies and experiments 
in which I was fast becoming an enthusiast ; and I enjoyed it the more 
that I was initiating some of my pupils into these studies, and that their 
ardor was to me a delightful stimulus. 

The day came for the reopening of the school, and brought with it an 
unexpected pleasure—one of the keenest I ever experienced. All my 
pupils were gathered in the large hall appropriated to lectures and relig- 
ious exercises. All rose as I entered, in greeting, and I bowed and 
glanced round to include all. To my surprise, my eye fell upon a familiar 
face—one I had scarcely expected to see again—that of Mary Lee. 

She blushed and smiled as her eyes met mine. It was evident that our 
meeting was a mutual pleasure. The moment I was at liberty, I ap- 
proached my dear pupil, and joyfully took her hand in mine. She was no 
longer a child; there was a slight reticence in her manner, but her gaze 
met mine with the old frankness and fearlessness. Pretty as a child, she 
had become a beautiful maiden. I had loved her before; I-was charmed 
with her now. I learned that her father was absent in Europe ; and that 
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her mother, accompanied by Miss Parkson, had taken up her residence in 
Hamerton, for the benefit of the sea air. So I was once more to have 
this delightful family as neighbors and friends. It was not long before I 
found myself on the old terms of intimacy, and was very frequently en- 
joying the conversation of Mrs. Lee, the delightful music of Miss Parkson, 
and the presence, and pretty timid dependence of my sweet pupil. 

I have left my youth far behind, my hair is gray, and my frame less 
strong than of old. I have had sorrowful days, and happy ones; but 
none, I often think, as I look back upon the path I have traveled, so 
quietly happy as these. 

Five years I continued at Hamerton. I led a quiet, studious life. I 
was too conscientious to neglect my charge ; but the actual tasks of in- 
struction I left mostly to my subordinates, while with ardor I pursued my 
scientific researches. From far and near came pupils whose tastes, or the 
probable occupations of their future lives, rendered them desirous of special 
instruction in those branches. TI laid the foundation of a scientific depart- 
ment at Hamerton, which, richly endowed by some of the wealthy inhabit- 
ants of the town, has since rendered the institution famous. 

At the end of this period, a scientific expedition was organized, by the 
friends and trustees of Elmtown College, to explore some hitherto almost 
unknown regions on the southern continent ; and, greatly to my surprise, 
I received a request to become its director. A new field of research, a 
rich one, was thus opened to me. I loved my quiet, studious life, and felt 
the strongest disinclination to leave it. But the temptation was too 
strong to be resisted. Upon very few men of my years had such an 
honor been conferred ; and few, indeed, in the outset of their career, have 
been blessed with such an opportunity of acquirement as that which was 
now pressed upon me. 

It involved an absence from my native country of not less than three 
years. I must leave my mother and sister. But, except that death 
might part us ere then, there was no pang in this. They were now living 
in a pleasant home at Hamerton, which my mother’s little income, with 
the additions I was now amply able to contribute, made comfortable, and 
even luxurious. A serene old age, without care, lay before my mother ; 
and Emma would be the wife of Robert Lawrence long before I should 
return. Already this quondam pupil of mine inhabited by day a certain 
little white office on the principal street of Elmtown, whose door-post in- 
formed the passer-by that he was an “ Attorney and Counselor at Law.” 
A little more success, a little firmer establishment, and he would make 
Emma mistress of a handsome city home, while already there were de- 
lightful anticipations, in the comfortable homestead which had risen be- 
side the old Pilgrim mansion, of the future summers this adopted daughter 
of the house was to pass there. 

I had then to my native land no binding ties—stay, there was one; 
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and I thought of it with a fearful mental wrench, as if body and soul were . 
parting. There was a fair young face, which I had studied day by day, 
all these years, till I knew every passing expression, every soft spiral of 
the golden curls, every thought mirrored upon the unsullied brow. I loved 
Mary Lee. 

Both she and her mother begged me to accept the honor conferred 
upon me ; and Miss Parkson added her advice to the same effect, in the 
strong, curt words she always used. I drew Mary aside, and tremblingly 
told her that the decision was in her hands. My life belonged to her, 
and no part of it would I dispose of without her consent freely and fully 
given. A steady old professor, of whom men say he has only a fossil for 
a heart, and deals with nothing softer than “ strata” and “ deposits,” it 
cannot be expected that I should now recite lover’s language. I may 
have been softer then—at any rate, Mary accepted me as I was ; but still, 
with a loving woman’s unselfishness, urged me to go. 

“T will wait for you till you return,” she said: “if you never return, I 
will wait for you till we meet on the further shore !” 

Vainly I besought her to allow the marriage to be solemnized before 
we parted. Her father was still absent, and would not return for another 
year. There was no time to gain his consent, and the dutiful daughter 
would not marry without it. 

It was a sad, anxious time, one of hurried preparation and much occu- 
pation. But I was forced to yield. In a little time all was ready. The 
farewells were said, all my dear ones were left behind, and with our ships 


well freighted with every necessary for our expedition, we set sail from 
New York. 


Cuarrer XI. 
CONCLUSION. 


HE history of that expedition has been already written. Even the 
merest sketch of it would occupy more space than this story can 
command. It is sufficient to say that we had great and varied expe- 
riences, and many hardships. In some of our objects we partially, and 
in others utterly failed. But, on the whole, the expedition is now re- 
garded as having afforded valuable additions to scientific knowledge, 
while to me it brought fame in abundance, as well as more substantial 
wealth. 

I was absent nearly four years. ‘When I returned I was but little past 
thirty ; but I found myself crowned by such honors and rewards as: few 
men achieve in a lifetime. I say this with no vanity, but merely to illus- 
trate the power of a determined will, unconquerable energy, and steady 
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purpose. From the first I had never faltered, and here was my reward, 
Immediately upon my return, I was invited to a professorship in one of the 
oldest and most celebrated of our colleges, and accepted the appointment. 

My first visit was of course to Hamerton. I found my mother well, 
and little changed. My sister, now a blooming young matron, was on a 
visit to the Lawrences, but hastened home at once to greet me, accom- 
panied by her husband, who was not only rising in his profession, but was 
already assuming the burdens and the honors of political life. 

I was rejoiced to meet these dear ones, and to be assured that Proy- 
idence had held them in the kindest care. But I was conscious of an 
attraction which drew me from them to one whom I loved with another 
and stronger affection. Our greetings were scarcely over, before I hur- 
ried with impatience to Mr. Lee’s. A year had elapsed since a letter 
from Mary had reached me. I had learned from my mother of Mrs. Lee’s 
death some months previously, and of Mr. Lee’s return. 

My inquiry had been for Miss Lee ; and I was surprised when, after 
waiting longer than my impatience could bear, the door opened, and Mr, 
Lee entered. He was much changed outwardly, gray, bowed, haggard ; 
but all the polished graces of his manner remained. He bowed with all 
his old courtesy, and expressed himself pleased to know of my safe return, 
and to meet me ; but as of old, did not extend to me the hand’ I had 
never yet clasped. He seated himself, and a somewhat constrained con- 
versation ensued. I read plainer than before his long concealed dislike 
for me. I had never been so anxious to unvail the mystery that surrounded 
UWS... : 
At length I inquired for Mary. 

“Miss Lee is much engaged,” was the reply ; “she will be unable to 
see you to-day.” 

I could not but express my surprise and disappointment. 

I mentioned our engagement, and inquired if Mr. Lee were not disposed 
to sanction it. The reply stunned me. 

“T do not consent,” he said, coldly. ‘I shall not even consent to your 
meeting. Hearing of your approaching return, I have waited only to ap- 
prise you of this with my own lips. No,”— interrupting me—“ no, there 
is no objection to you. Miss Lee could hardly aspire to so celebrated a 
man. But there is an insuperable objection,—one which you may not 
know, and which can never be overcome. You must submit—both of 
you ; and now that I have told you this, I shall at once remove my child 
from your reach. Do nct attempt to see her. Let us pass forever from 
your memory!” 

He rose, as he pronounced these words, bowed coldly, and left the 
room, leaving me no time for remonstrance. 

An hour afterward, a note from Mary was handed me. It contained a 
farewell. She was convinced of the insuperable nature of the obstacle to 
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our marriage, and bade me yield to it. The next morning I sent a reply, 
urging my claims with all the eloquence of which I was master, and as- 
serting that I would never give her up. Only her own act should sepa- 
rate us. An hour later my letter was returned to me. During the night 
the Lees had disappeared, and their house was empty. No inquiries 
could trace them, though months were devoted to the search 

I took up the burden of my daily duties once more ; but my heart was 
not in them. Hope and elasticity had fled. Henceforth, life was but a 
monotonous plodding along a hard and rugged path. And yet men said 
I performed the duties of my position well. Thus, after hope seems dead, 
the instinct of work remains in mechanical operation, and ambition almost 
unconsciously prompts to exertion. 

Ten weary years I passed thus. Lonely years, and saddened by still 
another grief. I had laid my gentle mother to her last rest. Emma, 
in a distant city, was absorbed in her own home, its cares and its joys. 
And yet, withal, these years were not entirely unhappy. The heart be- 
comes accustomed to sorrow, and congenial pursuits absorb the mind, and 
even afford some food for the affections. 

One day I received a letter in a hand I knew. It contained but these 
words : 

“Come! my father is dying, and he bids me say, come! Inquire for 
Herbert Morrison.” ’ 

A new light burst upon me as I read. Was this the man who had so . 
wrought my destiny, whose act had given me energy, activity, work ? 
Who, unknown to me, had been the directing power, the Deus er 
machina of my varying fate ? 

Nothing could surprise me now. The name had unraveled the secret, 
disclosed the mystery ; and when I stood by the bedside of the dying 
man, with the faithful hand in mine that henceforth was to lead me in the 
ways of peace all my life, there remained nothing to tell. 

There were losses he could not repay ; but I had my compensations! . . 

It was a happy day when Mary became mine. We were no longer 
young, but our hearts were fresh and true. Old friends gathered round 
us ;—Mr. James and Mr. Smithson, proud of the fulfilment of their early 
prophecies ; the good old deacon in his ripe age ; Robert, Emma, and 
their children ; happy Miss Parkson ; some dear pupils. The dear mother 
was gone ; there were shadows on our joy—but all humah events are 
shadowed—and we were happy. 


—— > + —_—_—— 


Dvrixe four years, 6,000 public libraries have been founded and an- - 
nexed to the French common schools, and the demand for books is said 
to double annually—a most hopeful sign. 
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“NOT AT HOME.” 


- Emma. Bridget, if the bell rings this afternoon, do you say I’m not at 
home. 
Bridget. Yes, ma’am. 
E. Stop, Bridget. If Miss Briggs calls, you may let her in. You 
know Miss Briggs, don’t you? 
B. And sure it’s myself that knows the same, bless her swate face. 
E. Now don’t you make a mistake, Bridget. 
B. A mistake, is it? Neyer fear that. [ Exit. 
E. I saw that odious Miss Perry going down street, and I shouldn't 
wonder if she should call. 
Jane. It would be just like her, to call when she isn’t wanted. 
[Door-bell rings. Exeunt Exta and Janz. 
[Enter Brivget. Opens the door.’ Enter HELEN.) 
Helen. Are the young ladies in ? 
B. It is not in they are. 
H. Why, Bridget, you must be mistaken. I saw Miss Emma as 1, 
came up the steps. 
B. Mistaken, ma’am! If anybody is mistaken, it’s Miss Emma her- 
self ; and sure shé ought to know. 
H. How is she mistaken ? 
B. She tould me herself that she wasn’t at home, and that I was to say 
so to all but Miss Briggs. 
E. [Calling.] Bridget, come here ! 


[Znter Ennra,] , 

B. I tould you she said so. [ Exit. 

E. Why, my dear Helen, how glad I am to see you! It is an age 
since you were here. 

H. [Coldly.| I am not Miss Briggs. 

E. What do you mean ? 

H. You didn’t expect to see me, did you? 

£. 1 have expected you all the week ; and I am so glad to see you! 

H. Then, why did you tell your servant to say you were not at home, 
except to Miss Briggs ? 

E. I—I—Did Bridget make such a blunder as that? Why, I shall 
have to discharge her. What did she say ? 

H. Just what I have told you. I thought I'd go— 

E. How stupid! Why, I said—I told her—I never saw so stupid a 
thing. I told her if I wasn’t at home when you and Miss Briggs called, 
to ask you to stay till I came back. 

H. Oh, that was it! These girls are so stupid ! 
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E. I have so longed to see you! Did you go to Fanny Newman’s 
party, last week ? 

H. No; I don’t visit her. They say there wasn’t ice-cream enough for 
the company, and the oranges were cut in halves to make them hold out. 

_ £. Wasn’t that stingy? But it’s just like them. Who told you 
about it ? 

H. Mary Day. She wasn’t there, however. She had no invitation. 
Had you? 

E. No; I don’t associate with them. 

H. NorI. But I must go. mina hurry. Good-by. 

E. Come again soon. Good-by. [H£xit Hetey.] Bridget, I want you. 

‘ [£nter Briveer. ] 

E. What made you tell Miss Pierson that I wasn’t at home to any one 
but Miss Briggs ? 

B. And sure, ma’am, didn’t ye tell me to do that same ? 

E. I told you to say I wasn’t at home. But you mustn’t tell visitors I 
said so. Just say I’m not at home. 

B. But the leddy see yees through the window, and what could I do? 
. Troth, you wouldn’t have me tell her the eyes of her was poor. 

E. You should have said, perhaps you were mistaken ; or, perhaps I 
had come home, and you would see. Go now, Bridget, and remember. 

[Exit Briwcer. Door-bell rings. Re-enter Briveer. 

B. It’s my father’s daughter that will be right this time. That’s Miss 
Briggs, sure. 

[Opens the door. Enter Miss Perry.] 

Miss Perry. Is Miss Emma in? 

B. Yes, ma’am—to yees, ma’am. 

Miss P. Tome! What does that mean? 

B. It’s meself that can’t tell, for she was very angry because I tould a 
leddy she said she wasn’t in ; and she made me promise I’d never tell any- 
body else that she said it. So you will excuse me. It’s not for the likes 
of me to disobey my mistress. Sit down, miss, and I'll call Miss Emma. 

[Re-enter Euaa.] 

E. Why, my dear Miss Perry! I’m so glad to see you! Why haven’t 
you called before ? 

Miss P. To tell the truth, I thought you did not care for my calling. 

E. I am sorry you thought so. I deem you one of my best friends. 
Cousin Jane and I were speaking of you only a little while ago. She will 
be glad to see you. 

Miss P. It gives me pleasure to hear you say so ; and if I have been 
wrong in my opinion of you, I beg your pardon. 

[Enter Jaxz.] 
Miss P. Ym glad to see you, Miss Jane. You have come just in time. 
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Your cousin and I have been clearing up a little misunderstanding, and 
I hope we shall have your approval. 

Jane. {Rather puzzled.] I think I can agree with any thing Emma 
says. I was not aware of any difficulty, however. 

E. Miss Perry has been laboring under the mistaken idea that we were 
not friendly to her. 

J. I am really sorry. 

Miss P. Let it all pass, then. I am glad we understand each other. 
I did not like to speak to you of it, but the kind message you sent me by 
your servant made me think I had wronged you in thought. 

E. I wonder if the stupid girl has once carried a message correctly. 
What did she say ? 

Miss P. I passed your house a short time ago, and I suppose you saw 
me, and thought I might call on my return ; for when I asked if you 
were in, she said, with a smile, that you were to me. I hardly expected 
this preference. 

£. I was not in a mood for general society, and wanted to see only 
those with whom I am in sympathy. 

Miss P. I am sorry I cannot stay longer, but I am out on business 
this afternoon. Will you and your cousin give your aid in getting up a 
Fair for the Orphan Asylum ? 

E. Very gladly. I will, at least. 

J. And I, too, Miss Persy. I thank you for this call. 

Miss P. Please return it, my friends. I'll tell you more of the Fair 
another time. _ [ Exit. 

J. Iam ashamed of myself. That young lady has taught me a lesson. 
Before she came we called her odious. When she was here, what hypo- 
crites we were! Then, how frank and charitable she was! ° 

E. Til call Bridget and see if she has made another blunder. Bridget! 


[Re-enter Briwcet.] 


E. What did you tell Miss Perry ? 

B. It’s no Miss Perry I’ve seen at all. 

E. That was Miss Perry who just went away. 

B. I thought it was Miss Briggs, and I said ye was in to her, and I 
couldn’t tell her any more, because ye was angry if I tould ye said yees 
wasn’t in to other leddies. 

E. You may go, Bridget. 

B. Troth, miss, ye are angry wid me. And will ye plase to say your- 
self ye’re not in? [ Exit. 

J. The very servant shames me. Never again will I be a party to 
such deception. 

E. Nor I neither. [ Exeunt. 
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Tue TracHer as a CITIZEN. 


VERY right has its corresponding duties. The right of citizenship 

is no exception, and he who enjoys it should accept the duties which 

it imposes. Every citizen is protected by his country’s laws. His natural 

and inalienable rights are guaranteed to him by his government, and he 

owes duties in return which he has no right to ignore. Especially do 
these duties devolve upon the intelligent, the educated, the influential. 

When we consider the position, influence, and worth of teachers as a 
class, we feel that in their public duties as citizens they have been most 
deficient. There is a power legitimately connected with their office, which 
they have too often neglected to exercise. Their study and discipline 
ought to fit them to become earnest, active, and influential citizens ; but 
they have been content to be teachers, and nothing more. Shut up with 
children in their school-rooms during the day, and in their own rooms with 
their books in the evening, they lose sympathy with the busy world about 
them, and fail to become practical and useful as citizens. They pore over 
books until they lose all relish for active duties, and when they come 
out from their retreats, and mingle with men, they feel out of place. 
They may be familiar with science, and language, and mathematics, and yet 
know nothing of the questions and interests of the day, be ciphers in a 
town-meeting, and have little influence in society. 

They woul? find healthful recreation, and be invigorated mentally and 
morally by mingling more with society, and taking a living interest in the 
moral and social condition of their city or town. How many faces, 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” how many bodies dys 
peptic, and minds unstrung by confinement and study, would wear the 
bloom of health, and be restored to vigor, if engaged also in these active 
and useful duties ! 

The first question with the teacher, as with every one, should be, How 
can I be most useful? His aim should be to become a complete, har- 
monious, full-developed soul ; to make the most of himself, that he may 
be able to do the most for others. The man who attends to one thing 
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only, be it business, teaching, preaching, or any thing else, becomes nar- 
row, one-sided, and leaves a great part of his nature undeveloped. And 
the mere book-worm is the most useless of men. 

There is no class in our community more intelligent, able, and influen- 
tial than the teachers of our schools. Yet, with all their ability and in- 
telligence, they exert a very trifling direct influence as citizens. They 
ought not ‘to stand back, and remain neutral in the moral and political 
world, leaving right to fight its own battles, and truth to win its own 
victories. It is incumbent on every one possessing influence to use it well; 
and the teacher who disclaims his duties as a citizen is false to his pro- 
fession, to society, and to the State. 

The teacher who is true to his calling, will be interested not only in 
the mental, but the moral culture of his pupils. He will be desirous that 
all evil be removed from the society in which they are to move, that tem- 
perance should prevail, that profanity should cease to be heard, that 
libraries, lyceums, and Sunday-schools should flourish, and that a high 
moral tone should pervade conversation and conduct. His voice will 
be heard in the public assembly, giving ‘“‘no uncertain sound” in the 
cause of humanity and reform. And as example is more potent than 
speech, as it is better to do than to say, he will not only speak, but act 
against evil, and be found always in the advance guard of truth and 
progress, 

Although a republican people, we have a tyrant over us who rules us 
with a rod of iron. That tyrant is public opinion. We need, more than 
any thing else, men who will change this public opinion, and give it a tone 
more moral and Christian. This duty falls especially on teachers. Their 
office gives them an influence exceeded by none. If they fail to use that 
influence for the improvement of society, they neglect one of their highest 
duties. The teacher, more than any other, except the parent, helps to 
form the public opinion of the ration. If this is ever Christian in its 
tone, the influence of the teacher must be in the right direction. The 
public sentiment of the community is formed in childhood, at the mother’s 
knee, and at the public school. In childhood, the teacher may mould it 
as he will. If he does not mould it as it should be then, the world will 
mould it, politics and corrupt politicians will mould it, and not in the 
matrix of purity and holiness. The public morals are intrusted to the 
teacher, and by him they must be preserved. He should feel the duty 
that is upon him, and take a more active interest in the well-being of 
society, and thus become more efficient as a public citizen. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


, THE GERMAN METHOD OE TEACHING GEOGRAPHY——CONTINUED. 


. Beary, April, 1866. 

HUS far there has been no introduction of political geography. This 

is the next step, and it comes in perfectly naturally. The sea-shore, 
rivers, and plains are the conditions on which the existence of towns and 
cities depend ; the presence of mines, mineral springs, supplies of com- 
mercial stores, all these are the great directing agents to the course of 
population. Thus man is shown to be in direct connection with the soil 
on which he lives, and political geography to grow out of physical. And 
when these things are fairly learned, then the pupil is ready for a new step 
in: political geography ; and that is, to learn to how great an extent 
States are dependent upon the ocean and the land, and how far history 
has always been, and still is, and always will be modified by geography. 
This is a new and most interesting department of the science of which I 
am speaking. It is the one in which Ritter has won his proudest fame. 
Leaving to Humboldt and to Dove to study the connection of geography 
with the other natural sciences, Ritter turned his attention almost exclu- 
sively to the mutual play of geography and history. He has written 
nothing concise, nothing compact, which the student can buy, read, and 
master ; it is in his great twenty-volume work on Asia that his system is 
hid away, as it were, from the common sight ; and the volume of his 
studies, published by Gould & Lincoln, two or three years ago, rather 
outline it and hint at it, than disclose it fully. But it was learned from 
him by all his pupils, and it is insensibly communicated to all the careful 
students of his great work. The great English exposition of it is ina 
work largely read and admired, and one whose connection with the phi- 
losophy of Ritter has been too little known and acknowledged ; I mean 
Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine.’ To this volume, I ought to add the 
“Lectures on the Jewish Church,” the real sequel to it. Whoever mas- 
ters these most interesting and delightful works, and compares them with 
all that has been written heretofore, will acknowledge that in the manner 
in which they show the connection of geography and history, they have 
no superior in the English language ; and in grace, elegance, compact- 
ness, they surpass Ritter in his own field. The pupil has gone beyond 
the master: but the work shows the forming hand of the master, never- 
theless ; and it does not need the constant references to the Erdkunde, to 
show that Stanley has been a thorough student of its pages. 

The last of all to be studied in the geographical course is the math- 
ematical portion. This is far more general and wide than has been sup- 
posed ; and when it is adhered to, much which perplexes the mind of the 
child is left to be understood in his riper years. All that relates to the 
form of the earth, its belts, circles, and complex astronomical laws is com- 
prehended in the last division. And with this the course terminates, 
every new step necessarily reviewing what has gone before, and making it 
more complete ; building up the science on a permanent and well-consid-. 
ered foundation, as philosophical as it is natural, and philosophical because 


it is so natural. 
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It may not be premature to announce that a series of works which shall 
follow this order is in preparation for our American schools. No text- 
book exists in Germany ; it is an unwritten system, and one which re- 
quires some modification, but I have no doubt that it will be found thor- 
oughly adapted to the wants of our American schools. 

There are some points which are to be criticized in this country, never- 
theless. That same evil which is so largely experienced in America, of 
crowding the mind with geographicel details, is known here. No evil is 
more prevalent in this department on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
greatest geographer of this country is singularly unacquainted with these 
details ; his memory is not at all tenacious of them, but his mind grasps 
the great physical relations with wonderful power ; and no one can hear him 
lecture, without being assured that he is worthy of his theme. It is perhaps 
the greatest mistake that we commit at home—this swamping the memory 
of the scholar beneath a flood of geographical names, irrespective of their 
practical value. He is compelled to learn the appellations of all the tribu- 
taries of the Amazon, just as carefully as he would those of the great 
commercial centres of Europe; he must study the Siberian lakes as 
closely as he would those of the United States. The same mistake is 
noticeable in Germany—the want, if I may so term it, of perspective in 
geographical study. 

It is particularly apparent where our country is concerned. Owing 
partly to the disdain with which the educated Germans regard our “ new” 
country, forgetting that its civilization is coeval with England’s, and 
owing also to the wish of the government to check emigration by keeping 
the people as much in the dark as possible about us, the geography of the 
United States is little known here. In the Atlases, we find our place 
hard by Oceanica and Africa, at the very end of the book; and even 
our great cities hardly have a recognition. And even if we are supposed 
to have an immense extent of territory, it is thought to be so unsettled, 
so wild, so overrun with beasts and savages, as to be of little worth. 
Not that enlightenment is not coming in with regard to these things: the 
countless letters sent from the United States to Germany do measureless 
good ; but as yet, the geography of our great country is little ee 

W. L. G. 





A REPLY TO “ OBSERVER.” 


M®: EDITOR—Yonr critic is sorry to learn that he has been the in- 
JVI nocent cause of so much suffering to your correspondent, Observer. 
He should have relieved himself sooner. He should not, in silence, have 
suffered mental anguish through all the dreary months from December to 
May. But authors ought not to be too sensitive. To criticise is not to 
meddle, as Observer seems to think it is, Books are written for the 
public, and the public good requires honest criticism. Mr. Kerl has had 
this at our hands. If he is hurt through “ ignorance,” it is his own fault, 
not ours; and if he “can (to)” forgive himself for the injury thus unwit- 
tingly done ¢o himself, we shall be among the first to commend his amiable 
disposition. 
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Observer complains that the “contemptuous synopsis, which the critic 
has given of Kerl’s ‘ First Lessons in English Grammar,’ is neither full 
nor fair”? The critic challenges an examination. A comparison of the 
synopsis with the book will show that it is unusually full and perfectly fair. 

What the critic said in regard to the number of definitions (one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine), and of the space they occupy, is strictly true ; and 
Observer is guilty of “sharp practice’ wien he charges the critic with 
unfairness, and at-the same time reduces one hundred and thirty-nine defi- 
nitions to “ only about a hundred,” and stretches what is on thirty-five 
pages to cover “ fifty-five.’ But more than this, he deliberately mis- 
quotes. He says, “ the critic himself admits that the definitions are gen- 
erally faultless, and the illustrations apt.” 

What the critic did say, is this: ‘“‘ While many of the definitions are 
faultless,” ete. Perhaps the critic is “rash” in saying “ deliberately mis- 
quotes,” because‘ that can only be said on the assumption that Observer 
appreciates the difference between the words “‘ many” and “ generally ;” 
a matter not so clear, perhaps, as to warrant a charge of intentional dis- 
honesty. ‘‘ The definitions which Mr. Kerl has given of personal pronouns 
and relative pronouns are both improvements on the old definitions.” 
That is, Kerl’s definitions are improvements on all that precede him. 
The statement means just that, or it is good for nothing. Let comparison 
decide. 

“ A personal pronoun is so called, because it invariably represents the 
same person.” (R.C. Smith, 1832.) 

“ A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows by its form of what per- 
son it is.” (Goold Brown, 1836.) 

“ A personal pronoun is a simple substitute, which, by its own peculiar 
form, shows of what person it is.’ (E. Hazen, 1853.) 

“A personal pronoun is one of those pronouns which distinguish the 
grammatical persons.” (S. Kerl, 1865.) 

So much for improved definition of personal pronouns. . 

“ A relative pronoun represents a word or phrase, and connects with it 
the limiting clause in which it stands.” (D. B. Tower, 1846.) 

“ A relative pronoun is a pronoun that stands in close relation to an 
antecedent, and joins to it a descriptive clause.” (S. Kerl, 1865.) 

One of these tells, in a certain sense, what a relative is, and the other,’ 
where a relative is. Which is the improvement ? 

“In the classification of verbs, there is an inherent difficulty.’ Ob- 
server should have said, in Kerl’s classification of verbs there is an inherent 
difficulty. 

“If predicate and affirm mean precisely the same thing, as the critic 
affirms,” ete. The critic made no such affirmation. He did not use the 
word “precisely” at all. In speaking of the author’s “finite and not 
finite verbs,” he said: “Then what is help, in the entreaty, ‘ Hercules, 
help me!’ Is it a finite or not finite verb? Does it predicate any thing 
of its subject ? Certainly not, because predicate means to affirm, and 
nothing is affirmed.” Well, here is Mr. Kerl’s definition of predicate : 
“ A predicate is a word or phrase denoting what is said of a subject.” 
Now let us try it. ‘Hercules, help me!” What is said of the subject ? 
Nothing. This rales the imperative out as a finite verb, just as effectually 
as the other 
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“Whatever, whoever, and whichsoever are compound words,” etc, 
That is all true. But as Mr. K. was not treating of the form of words, 
but was defining the “ classes of pronouns,” the critic naturally supposed 
* that he meant double relatives ; and, knowing that many grammarians 

consider all such relations compound, proposed to be generous, and not 
cavil on that point, and simply raised the question, what is a compound 
relative? because no proper definition of a relative had been given. 
With regard to the disposition of the word what, the critic had years 
ago “learned from Brown,”—“ What is a kind of double relative, equiv- 
alent to that or those which ;” and also, “ No pronoun can properly be 
called compound, merely because it has a double construction, and is 
equivalent to two other words.” The critic humbly acknowledges his 
probable mistake in assuming that Mr. Kerl had not read Brown with any 
profit to himself. 

“Tf he does not know that participles are used after the auxiliaries be 
and have, and infinitives after all other auxiliaries,” etc. About the use 
of be and have, there has been no dispute. As to “ infinitives after all 
other auxiliaries,” he is happy not to know. He does, however, know 
that two or three grammarians of the last century did teach, “The prep- 
osition ¢o is never expressed after the helping verbs, except after ought.” 
(Alexander Murray, 3d ed., London, 1793, p. 112.) As ought is not an 
auxiliary verb, but is found in the old lists of auxiliaries, it is easy to con- 
jecture the origin of the idea that ¢o is suppressed after all the others. 
A few grammarians since Murray’s day have adopted the doctrine, but 
only a few; and even these have had no faith in its correctness. Other- 
wise they would have exhibited the infinitive as one of the principal 
parts of the verb. Even Kerl himself, who so strenuously insists on this 
doctrine, teaches that the four principal parts of the verb—that is, the 
parts from which all the other parts are formed—are : 

“ PRINCIPAL PARTS.” 

“Present. Past. Present Participle. Perfect Participle.” 

“Be oram, was, being, been.” 

(Kerl’s First Lessons, p. 75.) 
And yet he writes, “infinitives after all other auxiliaries,” without any 
seeming consciousress of its absurdity and inconsistency. 

“The remaining criticisin on this sentence shows how grossly and ridic- 
ulously ignorant of grammar the critic himself is; for the sentence is 
grammatically correct, and his officious mending of it would-make false 
syntax of it/’ If Observer will look again, he will perceive that the 
critic did not mean to mend by making correct syntax, but only to state 
what he supposed to be the intention of the author. “The Old and the 
New Testaments make the Bible,” the critic considers, though not strictly 
correct, grammatically less absurd than, “The Old and the New Testa- 
ment make the Bible.” Had the critic intended to “correct” it, he would 
not have committed the blunder of leaving a noun, to which no allusion 
had: been made, to be understood after the first of two (such) adjectives 
separated by other words. He would write, “The Old Testament and 
the New make.” “The nominative case,” ete. 

“No man also, having drunk old wine, straightway nae new ; for 
he saith, The old is better.” (Luke, v. 39.) 
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“ The critic’s remark about was captured is unfair; for he garbled the 
passage,” etc. The passage garbled is on page 35 of the book (definition 
139), and reads: “ An auxiliary verb helps other verbs to express their 
grammatical properties. Hence, there are auxiliary verbs that express 
voice ; as, was captured.” On this “ garbled” passage, the critic remarked 
that hence, was writing must be a verb in the passive voice,—and he still 
holds that opinion. 

“The critic’s remark that nothing plainer is given on punctuation is not 
true.” 

The critic offers a full example as his vindication. 

“; The semicolon ; which denotes the next shorter pause. 

“The semicolon is used— 

“1. To separate parts that have the comma, or that require a point 
greater than a comma, and less than a colon. 

“2. To separate the parts of a loose series.” 

If this blind statement of the manner of using the semicolon makes the 
definition any plainer, the critic is ready to make “a manly apology.” 

Near the close of his communication, Observer says something, in a 
pleasant, good-natured way, about how to “conduct warfare.” If he 
proposes to go into that business, for which, on account of his extreme 
good-nature, he is not well adapted, let him get a good Damascus blade, 
znd not go into the fight with a short bowie-knife made by some common 


Slacksmith. The former will always exhibit a better temper, and serve 


rim a better turn than the latter. 
“Up tue Hupson,” May 2, 1866. 


Critic. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S “ Geological 

Sketches”! originally appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthiy, and are therefore popu- 
lar rather than technical. The rambling 
and discursive style in which they are 
written, affords opportunity for explanation 
of some of the author’s peculiar views, 
He thinks zoologists err in regarding the 
pterodactyl as a flying reptile; for, as he 
maintains, its wings resemble the paddles 
of a sea-turtle more than the wings of a 
bird; it has not the powerful breast-bone, 
with large projecting keel along the me- 
dian line, peculiar to flying animals; and its 
teeth are too powerful for merely catching 
dragon-flies, the largest aerial prey of the 
period, Prof. Clark, discussing this ques- 
tion in his late work, “ Mind in Nature,” 
shows that the bat has a low median keel : 
itcertainly is a flying animal. Dana states 
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that the bones of the pterodactyl are hol- 
low, like those of-birds ; so that it is possi- 
ble that our author himself is in error, and 
that this was a flying reptile feeding upon 
aquatic animals. Prof. Agassiz denies the 
existence of birds in the Mesozoic age. He 
refers all the footprints to reptiles, or pos- 
sibly marsupials, and looks upon the arch- 
xopteryx of Solenhofen as a synthetic type 
in which bird-like features are combined 
with reptilian structure. He also main- 
tains that America is the oldest continent, 
in opposition to Murchison, who, judging 
from recent researches, claims priority for 
Africa. In the closing clapters, upon gla- 
ciers, the author defends his theory against 
the recently published views of Tyndall & 
Forbes. Prof. Agassiz takes advantage ot 
every opportunity to assail the develop- 
ment theory, and, in a quiet way, presents 
some strong arguments against it. 

The work is exceedingly interesting. 
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We have read few with more pleasure. It 
gives a cursory view of the whole geologi- 
cal system, from the Azoic to the Post- 

_tertiary. The style is simple, and well 
adapted to the wants of the general reader. 
The book is well illustrated and contains a 
portrait of the author. 


References to characters of fiction and 
to the pseudonyms of authors are so nu- 
merous in every periodical, that men of lim- 
ited reading are continually at a loss. . Mr. 
Wheeler’s dictionary? will prove advan- 
tageous to this class, as it not merely refers 
to the works in which the names occur, but 
also gives synopses Of the narratives. It 
contains an introductory treatise, of thirty- 
two pages, upon orthoepy, together with 
an index giving real names of authors with 
the pseudonyms which they have adopted. 
This would be a useful book of reference 
for teachers, enabling them to answer many 
of the troublesome questions advanced by 
pupils. Its value has been acknowledged 
in England, arfd Mr. Bohn has republished 
it in his standard library. 


The real defect in teaching grammar is, 
not that it fails to make good theoretical 
grammarians, but that it fails to make good 
practical grammarians. Pupils learn soon 
enough to take sentences to pieces, but 
they do not learn to give thought graceful 
and proper expression in words. Nor will 
the mass. of them ever learn to do this 
by merely looking at sentences presented 
for their examination and dissection. They 


must be put to the practical work of using _ 


words in expressing their thoughts, both 
orally and in writing. And here the work? 
under consideration is sadly deficient: for, 
though denominated a “ Practical Gram- 
mar,” all the practice which it requires in 
this direction, could be put upon a very 
few pages. 

Grammar is an art as weil as a science ; 
and the art of grammar should precede, or 
at least, keep pace with the science of gram- 
mar. 

What would we think of the mechanic 
who should attempt to teach an apprentice 
the mysteries of Ris trade by keeping him 
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engaged, during the major part of his ap- 
prenticeship, in taking to pieces various 
machines constructed by master-workmen, 
and putting them in boxes? Nay, more; 
who should have boxes made for the differ- 
ent machines, with apartments so con- 
structed that each would hold only a par- 
ticular piece, and then require him to se- 
lect from those before him the machine 
which would exactly fill all the apartments 
of agiven box, take it apart, and place each 
piece in its appropriate apartment—and 
all this with the avowed purpose of teach- 
ing him how to construct such machines? 
Would we expect a good practical machin- 
ist to be made by such a process ? 

What then should we think of the gram- 
marian, who, at the outset, presents the 
best specimens of his art, and constructs 
diagrams—like chests of drawers—and then 
requires “the pupil to name’ (that is, 
select) ‘ the sentence below adapted to this 
diagram and place it in an exact copy”— 
and who continues this process to the end, 
making it the measure of his pupil’s skill ; 
and all this, to make of him a practical 
grammarian ? 

“But,” says our author, “it is not 
claimed for the diagrams that they consti- 
tute any essential part of the science of 
language.” Certainly, that is not claimed ; 
but they are an essential part of Clark's 
Grammar, the title page of which is head- 
ed, “ Tue Science or THE EnouisH Lan- 
GUAGE.” 

Again, the “‘ memory is relieved” by the 
use of these diagrams. This is a better 
reason why they should not be used, than it 
is for using them. The pupil should rather 
be taught to strengthen his memory by use 
than to weaken it by disuse. 

But if our author was anxious about the 
capacity and retentive power of his pupils’ 
memories, he should not have crowded 
upon them ina short space of thirty pages, 
at the beginning of a Practical Grammar, 
thirteen general principles, fifty-one im- 
portant definitions, and twelve “ general 
rules” for constructing diagrams in which 
to place, not sentences, but the parts of 
sentences, after dissection. 

Aside from any objections we would 
urge against the prominence given, thus 
early, to substantive, adjective, adverbial, 
prepositional, infinitive, and independent 
phrases—-instransitive, transitive, simple, 
compound, auxiliary, complex, substan- 
tive, adjective, and adverbial sentences ; we 
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think that pupils can not fail to be confused 
by the multiplicity and complexity of 
things following each other in such rapid 
succession. Are we told that experience is 
against us--that pupils do not become con- 
fused, as is shown by their ability to place 
the parts of sentences in the diagrams fur- 
nished for them? That does not prove 
that the operation is other than mechani- 
cal: it proves that the machine has been 
taken apart and loxed—just ‘that, and— 
nothing more.” 

The system ofanalysis, as here presented, 
inevitably leads us into absurdities, Take, 
for example, the nursery doggerel : 

This is the priest all shaven and shorn, 

That married the man, ali tattered and 
torn 

Unto the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 

That tossed the dog, 
That worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, 
That ate the malt, 


That lay in the house, 
That Jack built. 


First, what is the use (adopting the ‘au- 
thor’s style of analysis) of all after the 
word doggerel? It tells what particular 
nursery doggerel is meant—hence, it is an 
adjective. And thus, all after the word 
priest is an adjective, because it tells what 
particular priest is meant. And that it re- 
quires all to tell this, will be seen ata 
glance; for, take away a single link from 
the chain—let it be some other cow, or dog, 
or cat, and the identity of the priest is 
gone. Andso in each case, all that follows 
man, maiden, cow, dog, cat, rat, malt, and 
house, is an adjective. Thus, we have ad- 
jectives within adjeetives—a nest of adjec- 
tives—the whole an adjective! Similar 
examples of the adverbial phrase may be 
given. Both these—the adverbial phrase, 
and the adjective phrase—we consider 
logical absurdities. Neither the one an- 
swers to the true idea of the adverb, nor 
the other to the true idea of the adjective. 

But let us look at our author’s first les- 
son, and then at some of his definitions 
framed to meet his particular “‘system of 
analysis.” 

‘God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 

He 7 His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 
On this passage, among other questions 
we have the following: 
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“ How does God move ? 
Ina mysterious way. 
God moves in a mysterious way—why ? 
To perform his wonders. 
What is the use of plants? 
To tell what he does. 
What is the use of in the sea? 
To tell where he plants his footsteps. 
What is the use of rides ? 
To tell what he does, 
What is the use of upon the storm ? 
To tell where he rides.” 

“ Remark—The young pupil has seen, in 
this exposition of the four lines written 
above, that words have meaning.” 

In all candor, has **the young pupil” 
seen any such thing? Or, if he has, think 
of his acquiring the idea, by means of di- 
rect instruction, that God acts in a hidden, 
secret way, for the purpose of performing 
wonders: or think of his imagining the 
Ruler of the Universe astride a storm, and 
having a jolly ride, like a boy coasting on 
his sled. We should prefer that our boys 
gain no such ideas of God. 

It is ignoring both philosophy and good 
common sense, to select, as a first lesson 
“for the young pupil,” highly figurative 
language, and never give him a single hint 
of its figurative character. 

But if our author is unfortunate in his 
system of analysis, and in his exposition of 
language, he is still more unfortunate in 
his definitions, formed to accord with his 
theory. : 

“A sentence is an assemblage of words 
so combined, as to assert an entire propo- 
sition.” This rules out all sentences which 
simply command. ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise,” 
is not a sentence, because it asserts nothing. 

“Every sentence must have a subject 
and a predicate.” 

“ Go thouand do likewise,” is not a sen- 
tence, under the definition, because it does 
not contain a predicate. 

“The subject of a sentence is that of 
which something is asserted.” 

In the command, “Come thou here ;” 
thou is not the subject, because nothing is 
asserted of thow as a subject. 

“ A transitive sentence is asentence that 
asserts an act which terminates on an ob- 
ject.” 

“Keep thine own secrets,” is not a tran-- 
sitive sentence; because it does not assert 
an act which terminates on an object. 

“An auxiliary sentence is a sentence 
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that is used 9s an element in the structure 
of another sentence, or of a phrase.” 

Examples. ‘‘A mortal disease was 
upon her vitals, before Cesar had passed the 
Rubicon.” Is this auxiliary sentence (in 
italics) used in any sense, in the structure 
of the other sentence? What does struc- 
ture mean? “ A prefix is one or more let- 
ters placed before a radical to form a deriv- 
ative word.” ‘A suffix is one or more 
letters added toa word to make it deriva- 
tive.’? Is that what prefixes and suffixes 
are for—just to make words derivative? We 
confess our ignorance. We supposed that 
prefixes and suffixes were attached to words 
for the purpose of varying their significa- 
tion. ; 

** A noun or pronoun varied in its or- 
thography, so that it may indicate a re- 
lation of possession, is in the possessive 
case.” 

“The possessive case does not always in- 
dicate possession.” 

* Children’s shoes. Here the word chil- 
dren’s does not imply ownership. It sim- 
ply specifies ‘shoes’ as to size.” That is, 
the possessive case is not the possessive 
case of the definition. Did it oceur to the 
author that his trouble might lie in the 
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definition, though the definition might not 
lie? Did he not see the absurdity of his 
** Possessive Adjectives,” and ‘* Possessive 
Specifying Adjectives,” under his defini- 
tion of the word possessive? that every 
objection which he urges against the pos- 
sessive case, applies with equal force to his 
possessive adjectives ? 

“A relative pronoun is a pronoun used 
to introduce a sentence, which qualifies its 
own antecedent.” A relative pronoun 
may introduce a sentence, etc. But is this 
a definition by which a pupil can tell a rel- 
ative pronoun? ‘ That is the man to whom 
I gave it. That is the very thing for which 
I contended.” What are whom and which 
in these examples? relative pronouns ?—not 
under the definition. What then ave they ? 
The author has placed them in his list of 
relatives, but in kis definition he has ex- 
cluded them from the class. 

There is much more of. similar charac- 
ter in the book deserving attention; but 
we have already extended this notice to an 
unusnal length. We will, however, add 
that the author has done as well with a 
faulty system as any one could have done; 
and has pursued, to the end, a bad theory, 
with amazing consistency. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Massacuvsetts.—Six merchants of Bos- 
ton have contributed $30,000 toward the 
new memorial hall of Harvard University. 


Ruove Istanp.—At its late session, the 
legislature passed a bill prohibiting the 
exclusion of children from any public 
school on account of color or race. The 
act went into effect on May 12th. 


Connecticut.—The Yale College faculty 
is about to open’a boarding-house for stu- 
dents next term, the object being to fur- 
nish good and substantial food at cost 
prices. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New Yorr.—At the session just closed, 
the legislature pase an act establishing 
four additional Normal Schools. 


—In extent, operation, and means, the 
common-school system of New York city is 
unrivalled in the world. It proffers free 


instruction, from the elementary principles 
of knowledge through the highest branches 
of a collegiate course, to every child in the 
city, between four and twenty-one years 
of age, who can obtain admission into its 
two hundred spacious schools; it furnishes 
books, stationary, and apparatus, without 
charge to either parent or pupil, and ex- 

ends upward of $2,500,000 annually. 
Daring 1865, the aggregate number of pu- 
pils in the several schools was 216,955, 
with an average attendance of 91,502. 
During 19 weeks in the early part of the 
year, there were held 48 evening schools, 
with 24,056 pupils enrolled, and an av- 
erage attendance of 11,487. There are 
upward of 2,500 teachers, whose ag- 
gregate salaries exceed $1,300,000. The 

rofessors in the Free Academy receive 

8,750 per annum, principals of the gram- 
mar schools, $2,250, and the average sal- 
ary of male teachers in gr schools 
is somewhat more than $1,500. The low- 
est salary —_ to female teachers in 
grammar schools is $400, and the highest, 
$1,200. By act of the legislature, the name 
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of the Free*Academy has been changed to 
‘The College of the City of New York.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—La Fayette College has 
yeen reorganized and endowed. Several 
aew professors have been appointed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Marytanp.—During 1865, the first year 
of the public school system in this State, 
there were 807 schools in operation, at- 
tended by 34,098 pupils. The amount of 
teachers’ salaries was $75,983.97, and the 
total expenditure, $84,753.62. 


District or Cotumpra.—The Rev. Mr. 
Kimball, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, Su- 
perintendent of the Education of the col- 
ored children Within the department of 
Washington, has just rendered a report to 
General Howard, in which it is shown 
that there are at present 62 day schools in 
the city, with 115 teachers, and an average 
attendance of 4,756 pupils. Of the whole 
number in attendance, 5,383 can read, and 
2,304 are able to write. In addition tothe 
day schools, which are wholly supported 
by the contributions of benevolent North- 
ern aid societies, there are 16 night 
schools, 24 Sunday schools, and six in- 
dustrial schools, all of which are well at- 
tended. 


—M. H. de Mariels, editor of Ze Mes- 
sager Franeo-Américain, has just estab- 
lished, near Washington, a farm szhool, 
after a model of similar institutions in 
France and Algiers, for colored orphans of 
both sexes. The institution is capable of 
accommodating 200 inmates. 


Virern1a.—A majority of the students 
of the University of*Virginia have been in 
the Confederate army, mostly as officers. 


Georc1a.—The legislature, by resolu- 
tion, has authorized the appointment of a 
committee to prepare a system of common- 
school education, to be reported at the 
next session. 


Texas.—The Texas school fund is larger 
than in any other State, the whole amount 
at present being $3,351,992.46, and a uni- 
versity fund of $307,87.04. Besides this, 
each county in the State is entitled by law 
to four leagues of land, equal to 17,712 
acres, for school purposes, while 162,183 
acres were also appropriated for univer- 
sities. 

None of this enormous fund has yet 
been used for school purposes, as no edu- 
cational system has ever been organized. 
On March 19th, the Convention, after ma- 
ture deliberation and a free discussion, 
adopted the following sections in the edu- 
cational bill, as reported by the committee 
having the subject in charge: 

Sxo. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge 
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being essential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, it shall 
be the duty of the legislature of the State 
to make suitable provisions for the sup- 
port and maintenance of public schools. 

Src. 2. The legislature shall, as early as 
practicable, establish a system of free 
schools throughout the State; and asa 
basis for the endowment and support of 
said system, all the funds, lands, and other 
property heretofore set apart and appro- 
priated, or that may hereafter be set apart 
and appropriated for the support and 
maintenance of public schools, shall con- 
stitute the public-school fund; and said 
fund, and the income derived therefrom, 
shall be a perpetual fund, exclusively for 
the education of all the white scholastic in- 
habitants of this State; and no law shall 
ever be made appropriating said fund to 
any other use or purpose whatever. 

Various propositions were made to amend 
this section; but the majority in every in- 
stance either laid them upon the table, or 
rejected them. The proposition to strike 
out the-word “ white” was voted down by 
60 yeas to 6 nays. 

‘This section, infamous as it is, was not 
considered enough, and therefore the fol- 
lowing was adopted : 

Src. 7. The fogialature may provide for 
the levying of a tax for educational pur- 
poses: Provided, the taxes levied shall be 
distributed from year to year, as the same 
may be collected; and, provided, that all 
the sums arising from said tax, which may 
be collected from Africans, or persons of 
African descent, shall be exclusively ap- 
propriated forthe maintenance of a system 
of public schools for Africans and their 
children ; and it shall be the duty of the 
legislature to encourage schools among 
these people. 

Among the propositions to amend this 
section was one by Mr. Roberts (President 
of the Secession Convention), which was, 
that the legislature may tax one race with- 
out taxing the other, or may impose a 
different rate of taxation upon the two 
races, as the public interest may require. 

Upon a former occasion, Mr. Roberts 
expressed himself against education in 
general, and proclaimed the educational 
system of New England a “ magnificent 
failure ;’’ but to-day, he appeared to have 
some new ideas. He warned the conven- 
tion ‘“‘that unless something was done for 
the education of the colored children, we 
should see trouble. When this ordinance 
was read at the North, it would excite the 
indignation of the people, and before we 
knew it, the country would be overrun 
with Yankee men and women, who, under 
pretence of teaching the niggers, would 
poison their minds, and thus sow the seeds 
of disaffection. The speaker’s warning 
did not alarm the House, and his amend- 
ment was voted down; and then, an old 
Union member offered the following: 

Provided, that all sums collected from 
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Africans shall be collected by assessors 
and collectors of African descent, to be 
elected or appointed as the legislature may 
provide for. 

In defense of this amendment, it was 
urged that inasmuch as it seemed to be 
settled that the negro educational system 
was to be self-sustaining, there was no 
good reason why the colored men should 
mot collect their own funds: if they did, 
they would have a larger sum ; and if the 
funds were stolen, they would have the 
benefit of the stealings, instead of being 
robbed, as usual, by white men. 

This amendment was laid upon the table 
by 88 yeas to 10 nays. 

No better illustration of the feeling, not 
only of the convention, but of the people 
renee Ol toward the colored race, can be 
given, than this act of barbarity and in- 
Justice; and when it is submitted to the 
people for their approval or rejection, it 
will be adopted by a large majority. 


WESTERN STATES. 


On1o.—The subscription fund for the 
endowment of Antioch College already 
amounts to $120,000, and the friends of 
the College are hopeful of securing a quar- 
ter of a million. 


Wisconsin.—We take the following di- 
gest from the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion : 

According to the State Superintendent's 
Report there are 11,948 more scholars re- 
ported as attending public schools this 
year than last. The whole number of 
members is 66 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber over 4 and under 20 years of age in 
the State. The number less than 4 years 
of age, who have been registered, is 1,252. 
The number over 20 years of age, who have 
attended school, is 1,523. ‘the average 
length of time the public schools have been 
kept during the past year is 14 days more 
than it was last year, and more than it has 
ever been, except in 1860. The number of 
teachers employed in public schools was 
7,532. During the past year there has been 
an increase of 518 male teachers. The 
demand for teachers is at present greater 
than the supply. Hundreds of persons 
possessing limited attainments are em- 
ployed, not because the people are indif- 
ferent to their. qualifications, but because 
the school-houses would be unoccupied 
unless these were employed. There has 
been an inerease in the monthly wages 
paid to teachers. The average wages of 
male teachers was $36.45, an increase of 
$4,06; of female teachers, $22.24, an in- 
crease of $2.81. There has been raised by 
tax for school purposes $2.70 for each child 
over 4 and under 20 years of age, and $4.07 
for each child registered as 1 member of 
tai schools.» The number of school- 

ouses is 4,838, accommodating 24),595 
pupils. There are 517 school-houses with- 
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out blackboards, and 3,948 witlfout clocks, 
The number of children of school age in 
the State is 335,582, and the amount of 
public money apportioned to each pupil is 
46 cents, 


Cattrorn1a.—The biennial report of Mr. 
Swett differs from any other we have seen, 
and, in the fullness with which many mat- ° 
ters relating to school management are dis- 
cussed, it resembles a labored educational 
treatise rather than the abstract report of a 
State officer. In the State there are 95,067 
white children, of whom 41,876 belong to 
the public schools and 12,478 to private 
schools. The average attendance of pupils 
during the last year was .88, and .59 of the 
whole number eurolled in the State. There 
were §21 districts and 947 schools of all 
grades. Of the latter, 39 are brick, 765 
are wood, 12 are adobe, 69 are rented, and 
149 disgrace the State. 102 new school- 
houses were erected during the past year. 
There were 8 schools for blacks, attended 
by 278 pupils. The number of teachers 
was 1,155, of whom only 463 were suf- 
ficiently intelligent or alive to their own 
interests to subscribe for an educational 
journal, and only 272 attended county 
institutes. The total expenditures for 
1865 were $885,116 ;—for teachers’ salaries, 
$526,856; for school-buildings, $257,804; 
for rent, ete., $89,056; for school libra- 
ries, $5,792; and for apparatus, $3,777: 
an increase of expenditure of $227,917. 
The whole school property is valued at 
$1,024,999. The average salary of male 
teachers was $74; of females, $62. $8,000 
were appropriated for the State Normal 
School. The total amount expended for 
educational purposes, since the founding of 
public schools, is estimated at $8,737,000. 
Throughout the State there has been a 
very gratifying increased average in the 
daily attendance. Since 1863 the number 
of school children has increased .26, while 
the attendance has increased .46. During 
1865 the increase of census children was 
.095, and of children on school-rolls .16. 
The average length of the school-year is 
now 7.36 morths, which equals that of 
New York, and is exceeded only in Massa- 
chusetts and Nevada. In his report Mr. 
Swett recommends the introduction of 
calisthenics into the schools. He discusses 
The Bible in the Schools, Moral Training, 
School Discipline, Pedagogical Law, and 
other subjects in a series of carefully pre- 
pared papers. The report is a fine model 
which other superintendents might imitate 
to their advantage. 


FOREIGN. 


Trary.—The annual expenditure for edu- 
cational purposes is $3,007,818, of which 
only one-tenth is devoted to elementary 
schools, which the’ country most needs. 
The rest is spent on the universities, 
learned societies, and an army of officials. 





